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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

The  case  against  Shelley' s  detractors  was  stated  briefly  and 
cogently  by  Frederick  Pottle  in  his  article  "The   Case  of  Shelley." 
Pottle,  while  acknowledging  the  desirability  of  having  modern  critics 
employ  modern  standards,  deplored  their  polemic  and  absolutist  stance, 
and  found  in  them  "a  remarkable  want  of  delicacy  of  touch  in  handling 
Shelley."^  He  argued  persuasively  for  an  experiential  method  and  em 
aesthetic  relativism,  which  would  permit  critics  to  respect  a  larger 
range  of  poetry  than  their  sensibilities  might  allow  them  to  love.  In 
tracing  the  history  of  Shelley  criticism.  Pottle  noted  a  significant 
distinction  between  modem  depreciation  and  that  of  the  past.  During 
Shelley's  lifetime  and  ever  since,  men  have  differed  widely  in  their 
estimation  of  his  ideas.  In  every  period  some  reputable  critics  have 
doubted  the  soundness  of  his  moral  and  theological  position.  But  prior 
to  the  appearance  in  England  and  America  of  a  group  of  modern  critics, 
known  today  as  the  New  Critics,  Shelley's  craftsmanship  was  not 
seriously  questioned.  Critics  like  Leavis  and  Tate  have  attacked 
Shelley  on  aesthetic  grounds;  and  it  is  this  kind  of  criticism,  accord- 
ing to  Pottle,  that  has  been  most  damaging  to  Shelley's  reputation. 
Pottle  concludes  that  "a  poet  can  withstand  a  good  deal  of  attack  on 
the  soundness  of  his  ideas  so  long  as  a  majority  of  the  people  who  read 

•'•PMIAt  UCVII   (September  1952),  605. 
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him  find  aesthetic  value  of  a  high  order  in  his  poetry."'^  The  modern 

judgment  of  Shelley  is  not,  he  contends,  exclusively  valid:  that  is, 

it  does  not  destroy  the  validity  of  the  serious  criticism  that  preceded 

it.  Furthermore,  modem  critics,  because  they  have  an  initial  dislike 

for  the  type  of  poetry  that  Shelley  wrote,  fail  to  give  it  the  careful 

reading  that  is  required  for  true  understanding.  By  providing  readings 

variant  to  those  of  Tate  and  Leavis,  Pottle  illustrates  what  he 

believes  to  be  the  clumsiness  and  obtuseness  of  some  modern  critics  in 

their  handling  of  Shelley. 

She]_ley's  reputation  has  attracted  the  interest  of  other  scholars. 

N.I.  White's  The  Unext ingui shed  Hearth  explores  the  reaction  to 

Shelley's  poetiy  during  his  lifetime,  and  reveals  that  Shelley's  con- 

teniporaries  generally  regarded  him  as  having  great  poetic  talent  but 

as  being  mistaken  in  his  ideas.  Sylva  Norman's  Flight  of  the  Skylark 

traces  Shelley's  posthvmjous  "life"  in  its  effect  on  his  friends  and 

relatives,  and  also  examines  the  image  builders  of  the  second  hsulf  of 

the  nineteenth  century.  "Hie  revelation  by  Miss  Normsji  of  the  excessive 

praise  heaped  on  Shelley  at  this  time  is  valuable  for  an  understanding 

of  the  reaction  against  Shelley  in  the  twentieth  century.  She  also 

makes  an  important  general  observation  about  poetic  reputations: 

In  the  long  run,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  course  of  this 
survey,  it  is  the  professional  critics,  the  creative 
writers,  and  the  universities--backed  by  enlightened 
publishers—who  will  mold  and  modify  a  reputation. 3 

Julia  Power' s  Shelley  in  America  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  examines 

Shelley's  influence  and  his  relation  to  American  critical  thovight. 


^rbid. ,  p.  599- 

3sylva  Norman,  Flight  of  the  Skylark  (Norman,  Okla.,  195^),  p.  288. 


Carl  R.  Woodring's  Dip  of  the  Skylark,  ^  by  brineing  together  in  a 
short  essay  the  various  issues  on  which  Shelley  has  been  attacked, 
emphasizes  the  anxiety  of  critics  to  condemn  him. 

In  addition  to  these  studies  that  deal  specifically  with 
Shelley's  reputation,  there  are  others  that  have  some  relevance  to  the 
subject.  Although  scholars  at  first  tended  to  ignore  the  New  Critics' 
disparagement  of  Shelley,  they  displayed  an  increasing  interest  in 
combatting  these  attacks  in  the  late  19Uo's  and  the  1950's;  many 
scholarly  books  and  articles  on  Shelley  reflect  some  concern  about  his 
reputation.  One  such  work  is  Richard  Fogle's  The  Imagery  of  Keats  and 
Shelley.  By  a  cEo-eful  examination  of  imagery,  Fogle  demonstrates  that 
the  New  Critics'  charge  of  abstractness  against  Shelley  is  not  tenable. 
In  Contemporary  Literary  Scholarship  he  again  discusses  Shelley's 
reputation  and  indicates  that  the  subject  deserves  further  investiga- 
tion. The  scholar  who  has  been  most  militant  in  rebutting  the  New 
Critical  position  on  Shelley  is  Harold  Bloan,  who  studied  under  Pottle. 
In  Shelley' s  Mythmaking  Blocm  reveals  the  carelessness  of  Shelley's 
detractors  in  their  readings  of  his  works. 

Although  Shelley  emd  His  Twentieth-Century  Detractors  will  use 
an  approach  different  from  that  employed  in  any  of  the  above  works, 
these  studies  have  been  of  value  in  establishing  a  perspective  of  the 
subject.  Most  important  has  been  Pottle's  "The  Case  of  Shelley,"  for 
its  clarity  in  defining  the  issues.  Much  of  what  Pottle  wrote — as 
related  to  literary  criticism  generally  as  well  as  to  Shelley — has  a 
continuing  relevajice.  The  direction  of  criticism  since  1952  suggests 


^eats-Shelley  Journal.  IX  (I96O),  IO-I3. 
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that  scholars  have  beccxne  increasingly  avraire  of  the  disadvantages  of 
the  New  Critics'  inflexible  approach,  which  Pottle  warned  against  in 
his  article.  After  thirteen  years,  however,  certain  statements  by 
Pottle  need  reconsideration.  One  such  statement  is:  "The   Judgment  of 
modern  criticism  on  Shelley,  though  valid  and  permanently  valid,  is 
not  exclusively  valid. "5  The  present  s^  ^   distinguishes  between 
utility  and  validity,  and,  by  examining  the  strictures  made  against 
Shelley  by  recent  critics,  will  attempt  to  test  their  validity. 

A  second  point  that  Pottle  makes  is  t"'  ■^n 

repudiation  of  Shelley.  Ho  state  s 

merely  the  modern  judgment  of  Shelley;  it  i£  the  modern  judgment  of 
Shelley."   This  investigation,  although  nr      .jpting  the  impossible 
task  of  measuring  the  extent  of  amti-Shelleyar        '^j  will 
investigate  whether  Pottle's  sweeping  statement  is  accurate,   ^'--^'-"crthy 
critics  who  praise  Shelley's  works--Ezra  P  rds,  C.S. 

Lewis,  for  example — have  never  become  _  - 

Pottle  places  too  much  emphasis  on  an  over'.''  "  '  :^,   Zeitgeist  which 
prohibits  moderns  from  appreciating  Shelley.  He  indicate?      students 
at  Yale  display  an  increasing  dislike  of  Shelley.   But  .   ...  „ 
suggested  that  Sylva      i  is  correct  in  statinr  "  :,erE, 

and  universities  mold  a  reputation;  the  presence  of  Cleanth  B      .t 
Yale  may  have  been  more  important  than  any  spirit  of  the  times. 

Writing  i      '  '    le  felt  that         cism  was  firml;^' 
established  and  that  it  would  continue  to  dominate  literary  c 

Pottle,  0£.  cit. ,  p.  602. 
Ibid. 
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far  into  the  future:  "1516  battle,  thoiigh  not  over,  is  clearly  won." 

And  he  believed  that  dislike  of  Shelley  would  continue  to  be  a  feature 

of  the  movement: 

I  do  not,  however,  share  the  confident  belief  of  many 
of  my  colleagues  that  the  anti-Shelleyanism  of  the 
New  Critics  is  a  mere  fad  or  fashion  that  will  soon 
pass  away.  ...  It  is  clear  to  me  that  within  fifty 
years  practically  everybody  will  be  saying  about  She3J.ey 
what  the  New  Critics  are  saying  now.  The  disesteem  of 
Shelley  is  going  to  become  general,  and  it  may  continue 
for  a  century  or  more. 7 

Pottle's  predictions  need  investigation  in  view  of  developments  since 
1952. 

The  subject  of  Shelley  and  his  twentieth-century  detractors 
coTild  be  approached  in  a  number  of  ways.  The  principal  danger  in  such 
a  study  is  that,  because  of  the  wealth  of  material,  it  cotild  easily 
become  a  mass  of  ill-assorted  facts.  For  the  present  study  to  be 
coherent  and  meaningful,  it  has  been  necessary  to  choose  a  particular 
focus  and  to  exclude  material  which  may  in  itself  be  valuable  but 
which  has  no  relevance  to  the  emphasis  of  this  study.  Shelley  and  His 
Twentieth-Century  Detractors  addresses  itself  primarily  to  the 
question:  why  did  Shelley's  reputation  suffer  a  decline?  To  answer 
the  question  adequately,  it  will  be  necessary  to  test  the  validity  of 
the  criticism  upon  which  the  repudiation  of  Shelley  was  based.  If  the 
critic's  premises  are  dubious  or  his  logic  weak,  an  effort  will  be  made 
to  discover  the  reasons  for  these  faults.  To  arrive  at  a  true  under- 
standing of  critical  trends  it  is  often  necessary  to  ask  not  only  what 
the  critic  believed  but  also  why  he  needed  to  believe  it. 

"^Ibid..  p.  601. 
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Shelley  and  His  Tvrent ie th- Century  Detractors  is  not  intended  as 
a  "rehabilitation."  Authors  are  "rehabilitated"  by  studies  in  which 
the  critic  displays  some  nev  insight  into  the  poetiy,  an  insight  that 
is  meaningful  to  the  critic's  generation.  In  the  present  study,  new 
interpretations  will  be  avoided  because  they  would  distract  from  the 
main  line  of  argument.  To  Shelley  scholarship,  this  inquiry  may  be  a 
secondary  contribution,  insofar  as  it  may  lessen  the  biirden  of  New 
Criticism  upon  the  Shelley  scholar.  The  primary  aim  of  this  investiga- 
tion, however,  will  be  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  study  of 
criticism.  The  problem  of  shifting  reputations  is  a  perplexing  one  to 
the  twentieth-century  scholar.  It  is  hoped  that  this  detailed  study 
of  Shelley's  reputation  will  contribute  to  a  better  understanding  of 
this  phenomenon. 

In  the  following  chapters,  the  amount  of  attention  devoted  to 
the  various  critics  and  ideas  is  determined  by  their  value  in  revealing 
the  causes  of  anti-Shelleyan  attitudes — and  not  by  their  general 
value.  Bius,  a  mediocre  critic,  Irving  Babbitt,  will  be  discussed  at 
length  because  of  his  importance  in  shaping  anti-Shelleyan  sentiments; 
a  superior  critic,  Cleanth  Brooks,  is  to  be  discussed  very  briefly 
because  he  was  far  more  an  inheritor  than  a  creator  of  these 
sentlajents.  Anti-Romanticism  will  be  discussed  extensively  because 
initially  it  was  the  movement  that  was  repudiated,  more  than  it  was 
the  individual  writers  within  that  movement.  Chapter  II  will  trace 
anti-Rcoanticism  frcm  its  inception  to  its  decline.  Ttie   following 
chapters  will  examine  in  greater  detail  the  American  and  British  critics 
who  contributed  to  the  decline  of  Sielley's  reputation. 


CHAPTER  II 
THE  REACTION  AGAINST  ROMANTICISM 

No  single,  explicit  definition  of  "Romanticism"  has  proved  adequate 
to  cover  the  range  and  diversity  of  the  literary  achievements  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century  English  writers.  A.O.  Love joy,  in  his  famous 
essay  "On  the  Discrimination  of  Romanticisms, "^  revealed  the  variety  of 
uses  of  the  word  and  demonstrated  rather  conclusively  that  no  single 
universally  acceptable  definition  would  ever  be  possible.  The  term  has 
been  used  to  apply  to  a  certain  quality  in  literature  that  has  occurred 
in  varying  degrees  at  various  times  throughout  history.  It  has  also  been 
applied  to  a  period  of  literature,  the  dates  most  commonly  given  to  the 
period  in  English  literature  being  1798-I832.  Much  of  the  confusion  in 
the  use  of  the  term  has  arisen  over  the  attempts  to  employ  it  to  fit  the 
period  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  fit  the  literary  quality.  There  is  no 
Romantic  dogma;  there  is  no  single  concept  peculiar  to  the  Romantics  and 
believed  in  unanimously  by  them. 

From  the  fact  that  "Romanticism"  defies  explicit  definition,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  Romantic  Period  is  a  purely  arbitrary  division. 
At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth 
centiiry,  there  indeed  v/as  a  burst  of  energy  and  creativity  and 
experimentation.  And  one's  reading  of  the  Romantic  poets  suggests  that 
whatever  disagreement  may  have  existed  on  i)articular  ideas,  there  is  an 
underlying  cohesiveness,  what  Shelley  in  his  "Defence  of  Poetry"  calls 


^FMLA,  XXXIX  (June  192^),  229-253. 
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"the  spirit  of  the  age."  That  the  literary  development  was  associated 
^•rtth  the  social  and  political  revolutions  of  the  times  seems  inescap- 
able.  The  relationship,  however,  is  a  subtle  one.  An  author  does  not 
necessarily  have  to  believe  in  the  social  changes  that  are  taking 
place  in  order  to  be  activated  by  these  changes.  Wordsworth  emd 
Coleridge,  for  example,  wote  their  best  poetry  after  they  had  retreated 
from  their  liberal  beliefs.   Vflien  an  attempt  is  made  to  describe  the 
shape  of  this  "spirit"  iraraediate  difficulties  are  encountered.  Even  so 
broad  a  definition  as  Ilazlitt' s--"lt  ■v/as  a  time  of  promise,  a  renewal 
of  the  world  .  .  .  . — is  open  to  objection.   It  is  difficult  to  see  a 
reflection  of  "a  time  of  promise"  in  Lord  Byron's  poetry;  and  much 
pessimism  can  be  found  in  other  Romantic  poets.   It  is  questionable 
whether  it  can  be  said  that  Romanticism  over-all  is  more  a  poetry  of 
hope  than  of  despair,  A  more  inclusive  description  of  Rcxnantic  poetry 
is  "religious,"  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word,  ^fuch  of  it  is  marked 
by  intensity  and  fervor.   It  is  often  concerned  with  ultimate  questions 
about  man's  nature  and  his  relation  to  the  universe.  What  distinguishes 
the  "religious"  poetry  of  the  Romantics  is  its  unorthodox  and  non- 
theological  natiire.  Outside  of  their  poetry  the  Romantics  differed 
considerably  in  their  religious  beliefs;  in  their  poetry  they  were  very 
much  alike  in  finding  little  or  no  place  for  received  religion. 
Coleridge,  though  once  a  Unitarian  preacher,  displays  in  his  poetry  the 
strongest  pull  to\ra.rd  orthodoxy,  and  his  small  success  in  expressing  a 
conventional  Christian  position  provides  a  good  measure  of  the  hetero- 
doxy of  the  Romantics.   "Hymn  Before  Sunrise"  involves  a  rather  strained 
effort  of  the  poet  to  humble  himself  to  Jehovah,  and  the  conclusion  to 

S;illiam  Hazlitt,  Complete  Vtor/.s  XI  (London,  1930-3^),  p.  21. 


"The   Eolian  Harp,"  in  which  he  submits  to  the  way  of  Sara,  "meek 
daughter  in  the  family  of  Christ,"  is  unconvincing  after  the 
imaginative  flight  that  precedes  it.  It  can  be  said  that  each  of  the 
major  Romantic  poets  is  concerned  with  salvation,  again  using  the  term 
broadly;  and  for  none  of  them  is  the  road  to  salvation  the  one  indicated 
by  established  religion.  A  non-theological  religious  preoccupation, 
although  not  characteristic  of  all  Romantic  poetry  by  any  means,  is  a 
very  prominent  feature  in  the  writing  of  this  period. 

To  extend  the  negative  side  of  this  Romantic  tendency,  it  may  be 
said  that  not  just  the  church  but  institutions  generally  had  less  appeal 
to  the  poets  of  this  time.  The  Romantics'  opposition  to  tradition  and 
to  institutions  has  been  highly  exaggerated,  but  one  unquestionable 
tendency  among  them  is  toward  a  greater  involvement  with  individual 
solutions  and  a  turning  away  from  group  action.  "Expansiveness"  is  a 
quality  frequently  associated  v:ith  Romanticism,  and  this  expansiveness 
stems  from  the  freeing--conscious  or  unconscious — from  bonds  that  had 
previously  held  man.  This  new  freedom,  it  should  be  noted,  was  not  an 
unmixed  blessing  and  did  not  necessarily  lead  to  happiness  or  to  an 
optimistic  outlook.  Manfred  is  subject  neither  to  man  nor  to  super- 
natural agent,  but  finds  little  joy  in  his  liberty.  Wordsworth  in 
"Ode  to  Duty"  wishes  to  relinquish  the  freedcan  of  action  that  he  else- 
where acclaims. 

Sc«ne  very  general  tendencies  of  Rojnanticism  have  been  mentioned. 
The  more  specific  attitudes  that  are  commonly  attributed  to  the  Romantic 
poets  are  elements  vdthin  it,  and  the  attributing  them  to  the  period 
generally  has  caused  confusion.  For  example,  terms  like  "anti- 
intellectualism,"  "primitivism,"  "fantasy"  have  frequently  been  used  to 
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disparage  the  RoraaDtics.  To  display  the  limitations  of  these  terms  it 
is  necessary  only  to  test  them  against  a  cross-section  of  Romantic 
literature.   The  best  definition  of  Romanticism  is  one  that  does  not 
contain  within  it  any  value  jud^ent. 

"Anti-Romanticism"  is  a  term  that  provides  similar  diffictilties, 
and  the  same  caution  needs  to  be  exercised  in  defining  it.  Although 
aJiti-Rcananticism  has  existed  as  long  as  Romanticism,  the  term,  as  used 
here,  refers  to  a  development  that  took  place  in  the  first  half  of  the 
twentieth  centviry.  Anti-Romanticism  was  a  movement  of  some  cohesiveness 
in  the  years  roughly  between  1907,  the  publication  of  Lasserre's 
Le  Rornantisme  francais,  and  1939»  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II.  Among 
ant i -Romantics  there  existed  a  wide  diversity  of  interests  and  beliefs. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  term  "Romanticism,"  the  definition  must  be  left 
rather  general. 

Although  the  differences  among  and  within  the  groupings — New 
Humanists,  Iraagists,  ajid  New  Critics — are  great,  the  anti-Romanticism, 
their  principal  tie,  can  and  should  be  treated  as  a  single  general 
phenomenon.  Just  as  conditions  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
gave  rise  to  Romanticism,  so  conditions  in  the  early  twentieth  century 
gave  rise  to  anti-Romanticisra.  Although  in  this  study  mainly  their 
repudiation  \d.ll  be  considered.  New  Humanism,  Inagicm,  and  New  Criticism 
did,  of  course,  make  important  positive  achievements.   Like  the  Romantic 
Period,  it  was  one  of  energy,  creativity,  and  experimentation. 

One  significant  difference  in  this  movement  of  the  twentieth 
century  is  that  it  was  not  a  part  of  and  did  not  presage  any  general 
changes  in  Western  attitudes.   The  Rcmantics  participated  in,  and 
contributed  to,  a  new  spirit.  The  liberalism  and  reform  of  the  later 
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nineteenth  century  are  a  continuation  of  the  attitudes  of  the  early- 
years.  The  elevation  of  the  individual  eind  the  consequent  depression 
of  the  institution,  although  varying  according  to  time  and  place, 
appear  to  remain  dominant  characteristics  of  our  age.  TThe  Rcmantic 
poetry  definitely  established  a  tradition  that  is  continued  in  modified 
form  during  the  rest  of  the  century.  The  anti-Romantics,  on  the  other 
hand,  vrere  a  dissenting  minority.  Their  reactionary  position  in 
politics,  religion,  and  morality  was  not  a  reflection  of  any  widespread 
development.  At  the  most,  their  influence  has  been  to  lead  some  people 
to  qualify  somewhat  their  positions.  In  literature,  they  have  dominated 
the  scene,  but  do  not  appear  to  have  established  a  tradition  that  is 
workable  for  a  group  of  talented  successors.  Only  in  literary  criticism 
can  changes  of  some  permanence  be  detected.  All  of  this  is  not  said 
in  order  to  disparage  this  twentieth-century  movement.   The  relationship 
of  the  artist  to  the  public  is  quite  different  in  this  century.  The 
alienation  of  the  artist  frcm  his  potential  public  is  a  development  that 
evolved  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries;  it  is  one  of  those 
large  facts  for  which  no  particular  group  can  be  held  responsible. 

"Dissatisfaction"  is  a  common  characteristic  of  the  anti- 
Romantics.  The   causes  of  the  discontent  vary.  Reversing  the  Victorian 
belief,  they  see  a  decline  in  civilization,  or  in  some  aspects  of 
civilization.  They  see  mankind  as  having  taken  a  wrong  turn  at  seme 
time  in  the  past.  For  Hulme,  the  decline  began  with  the  Renaissance; 
for  Babbitt,  with  Rousseau;  for  Tate,  with  Descartes;  for  Eliot,  vriLth 
the  late  seventeenth  cent\xry.  They  agree  in  viewing  the  Romantics  as 
having  contributed  to  this  degeneration.   This  sense  of  a  decline  is 
one  of  the  most  fundamental  vinderlying  biases  of  the  anti-Romajatics. 
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It  is  a  factor  of  importance  in  understanding  and  appraising  their 
position  tov/ard  Romanticism.   They  seemed  to  be  reacting  initially 
against  certain  contemporary  conditions  and  attitudes,  but  they  chose 
to  wage  the  battle  largely  on  historical  grounds.  It  is  important  to 
determine  how  justified  they  were  in  projecting  twentieth- century 
problems  back  into  the  early  nineteenth  century. 

In  its  inception,  anti-Ronanticism  was  not  at  all  an  exclusively 
literary  matter;  it  may  not  even  have  been  primarily  literary.  Eliot 
has  described  his  point  of  view  as  "rlassicist  in  literature,  royalist 
in  politics,  and  anglo-catholic  in  religion. ''3  A  similar  triad  is  found 
in  T.E.  Hulme:  ''It  is  my  aim  to  explain  in  this  Article  why  I  believe 
in  original  sin,  why  I  can't  stand  romanticism,  and  why  I  am  a  certain 
kind  of  Tory."^  This  conjunction  by  Eliot  and  Hulme  of  literary, 
religious,  and  political  considerations  reveals  the  basic  nature  of  anti- 
Romanticism.   The  Romantics  were   not  condemned  purely  on  the  basis  of 
aesthetic  qualities;  they  were  condemned  as  a  part  of  a  more  general 
repudiation.  Hulme  is  quite  frank  about  this  matter:  "I  make  no 
apology  for  dragging  in  politics  here;  romanticism  both  in  England 
and  France  is  associated  with  certain  political  views. "^  In  contrast, 
the  tendency  of  the  New  Critics  has  been  to  assert  the  autonomy 
of  poetry  and  to  keep  their  criticism  as  free  as  possible  of  extraneous 
considerations.   Particularly       early  stages,  the  literari-- 
reaction  is  just  one  element  in  a  larger  dovelopnent,  and  an 

3t.S.  Eliot,  For  Lancelot  Andrewes  (Hew  York,  192?),  p.  vii. 
^^T.E.  Hulme,  Speculations  (.     ,  192'0 ,  P-  112. 
""'Ibid.,  p.  115. 
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under standinc  of  the  literary  movement  requires  sane  examination  of 
the  other  facets  of  this  larger  development. 

Politics,  religion,  and  ethics  figure  prominently  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  anti-Romantics.  Politics  was  the  primary  motivation  of 
L'Action  Francaisc.   In  the  following  decades  of  the  century,  politics 
decreases  in  importance  but  a  reactionary  or  conservative  attitude 
continues  to  be  a  significant  ingredient  in  anti-Romanticism,  The 
New  Humanists,  Babbitt  and  More,  devoted  themselves  primarily  to 
ethical  matters,  as  did  Ivor  Winters,  although  his  most  significant 
contribution  v/as  in  the  area  of  aesthetics.  Religion  figures  prominently 
in  the  thinking  of  Eliot,  Tate  and  Hulme,  Although  Eliot  and  Tate 
were  the  only  prctninent  ant i -Romantics  to  maJ;e  a  firm  commitment, 
several  of  them  resented  what  they  regarded  as  the  irreligion  of  the 
Romantics. 

Tracing  the  development  of  anti-Romaj:iticism  is  analagous  to 
tracing  that  of  Romanticism.  Research  in  our  time  has  uncovered  all 
sorts  of  portends  of  Romanticism  throughout  the  eighteenth  century. 
Similarly,  evidence  that  points  toward  the  reaction  against  Romanticism 
could  be  gathered  from  back  in  the  nineteenth  century.   For  example, 
Matthevf  Arnold,  although  he  is  considered  to  have  continued  and  modified 
the  Romantic  tradition,  had  reservations:  "The  English  poetry  of  the 
first  quarter  of  the  century,  with  plenty  of  energy'-,  plenty  of  creative 
force,  did  not  know  enough.  This  makes  Byron  so  empty  of  matter, 
Shelley  so  incoherent,  Wordsworth  even,  profovmd  as  he  is,  yet  so 
wanting  in  completness  and  variety.""  This  was  written  in  I865.  Also 
in  Dostoevsky  can  be  seen  a  turning  away  fron  the  ideals  associated 

"Matthew  Arnold,  Essays  in  Criticism  First  Series  (London,  I905), 
p.  7. 
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with  Romanticism.  He  turns  avra,y  from  the  liberal  tradition  and  uses, 
for  example,  the  character  Stepaxi  Trofinovich,  a  cowardly  liberal,  as 
a  butt  for  his  ridicule.  Concepts  of  Romanticism  vrere  carried  to 
absurd  extremes  in  the  later  nineteenth  century,  and  Dostoevsky  was 
especially  concerned  with  examining  these  extremes.  For  example, 
RaskoJjiikov  and  Stavrogin  are  Rcsnantics  \rr±t   large.   They  carry  freedom 
to  the  point  where  everything  is  permissible,  l^ey  lack  an  awareness 
of  human  limits.  Like  Byron,  Stavrogin  cannot  act  on  his  emotions; 
nothing  has  the  power  to  excite  him.  Life  is  totally  devoid  of  meaning 
for  him,  and  his  excesses  carry  him  to  a  criminality  far  beyond  anything 
we  associate  \^rith  the  Byronic  hero.  For  Raskolnikov,  salvation  comes 
only  when  he  is  able  to  recognize  the  limits  of  hxxnianity.  A  third 
example  of  pre-anti-Romanticism  can  be  seen  in  the  character  of  Kurtz  in 
Conrad's  Heart  of  Darkness.   "All  Europe  contributed  to  the  making  of 
Kurtz."'  He,  too,  was  an  extremist:  he  knew  no  restraint.   Conrad's 
description  of  him  fits  exactly  Babbitt's  definition  of  the  naturalist: 
"He  is  an  emissary  of  pity,  and  science,  and  progress,  and  devil  knows 

o 

what  else . " 

Anti-Romanticism,  then,  was  in  the  air  in  the  last  half  of  the 
nineteenth  centuiy,  but  it  was  not  until  the  tiNrentieth  century  that  it 
gained  enough  selfLawareness  to  be  considered  a  movement.  TJiree  men  are 
important  in  bringing  the  reaction  against  Romanticism  to  a  focus — a 
Frenchman,  Pierre  Lasserre;  an  Englishman,  T.E.  Hulme;  and  aji  American, 
Irving  Babbitt,  Just  as  in  the  case  of  Romanticism,  the  first  impetus 

"^ Joseph  Conrad,  Heart  of  Darkjiess  (New  York,  I960),  p.  88. 
"Ibid.,  p.  56. 
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came  from  the  French.  And  just  as  Rousseau  took  an  extreme  position 
vhich  was  later  modified  by  the  English,  so  Lasserre  took  an  extreme 
position  that  v/as  softened  by  his  successors  in  England  and  America. 

L'Action  Francaise  was  a  right-wing  political  group  that  was 
bom  out  of  the  fear  and  uncertainty  that  existed  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century.   The  French  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  sting 
of  defeat  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  and  a  series  of  new  events  had 
further  shaJten  their  faith  in  themselves.  The  Dreyfus  Case  had  shocked 
and  divided  the  country;  the  array  under  Waldeck- Rousseau  had  been 
discredited;  the  French  had  suffered  a  loss  of  prestige  at  Fashoda, 
Casablanca,  Agadir,  and  Algesiras.  And  these  signs  of  \vreakness  came  at 
a  time  when  it  was  becoming  increasingly  evident  that  Fi«nch  would 
again  have  to  face  an  ambitious  and  imperialistic  Germany.  L'Action 
Francaise  attracted  Frenchmen  who  wanted  a  strong  and  united  nation. 
Initially  it  v/as  just  a  nationalistic  group,  but  under  the  leadership 
of  Charles  Maurras  it  became  royalist,  pro-Catholic,  anti-Semite,  and 
ajiti -Protestant . 

It  was  Pierre  Lasserre  who  conceived  of  the  crusade  of  L'Action 

Francaise  as  primarily  a  struggle  against  the  teachings  and  ideals  of 

the  French  Romantics.  His  aversion  to  Romanticism  is  stated  in 

La  Morale  de  Nietzsche,  written  in  1902: 

Le  Rcanantisme  nait  de  I'enthousiasme  provoque  par  les 
ideaux  vides  mais  grandioses  de  la  philosophic  servile 
Chez  des  hcwmos  dont  c'est  1' ardent  et  secret  besoin 
d'echapper,  a  tout  prix,  au  sentiment  de  la  decadence 
qui,  i>ar  eux,  s'acccnrplit.9 

9pierre  Lasserre,  La  Morale  de  Tliotzsche  (Paris,  190?),  p.  112. 
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His  full-scale  attack  came  in  Le  Romantisme  francais  in  190?.  For 
Lasserre,  Romanticism  was  a  monolith.  It  began  with  Rousseau  and  had 
continued  unchanced  into  the  twentieth  century.  In  his  assianptions, 
however,  he  fails  to  take  into  account  differences  that  existed  among 
individual  authors,  and  gives  one-sided  accounts  of  each  personality- 
studied.  He  extracts  those  elements  frcm  each  i^nriter  that  serve  to 
further  his  condemnation  and  does  not  make  the  kind  of  balanced  analysis 
upon  which  a  fair  literary  Judgment  must  be  based.  For  Lasserre, 
Romanticism  equalled  liberalism,  and  liberalism  equalled  the  kind  of 
revolt  that  is  found  in  Rousseau  and  that  informed  the  French  Revolution. 
He  did  not  take  into  account  the  fact  that  there  was  no  liberal  ortho- 
doxy to  i^ich  all  Ranantic  writers  subscribed  nor  that  individual 
Rcaiiantic  writers  underwent  changes  in  their  commitments,  shifting  arovtnd 
their  beliefs  among  the  various  shades  of  liberalism  and  conservatism. 
V7ilber  Frohock  has  called  Lo  Roman tisme  francais  a  political  pamphlet. 
The  underlying  motivation  \m.s   the  desire  to  arrive  at  a  x>erspective  of 
contemporary  conditions;  as  literary  criticism  or  as  history  it  has 
little  merit.  In  its  wholesale  attack  it  does  more  to  distort  than 
to  reveal  the  nineteenth  century.  Gaston  Deschamp  canplained  that 
Lasserre,  as  a  measure  of  public  safety,  -ivanted  to  suppress  the  whole 
nineteenth  centiay. 

There  are  some  quite  unattractive  features  in  L' Action  Francaise. 
The  movement  is  marked  by  violence  and  intemperance;  and,  in  a  sense, 
was  a  part  of  the  very  thing  it  attacked.  It  condemned  the  Romantics 
for  their  lack  of  restraint;  at  the  same  time  the  members  of  L' Action 
Francaise  not  only  displayed  a  complete  absence  of  restraint  in 
attacking  Rcananticism,  liberalism,  Jews,  the  \iniversity  system,  the 
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government,  and  other  facets  of  nineteenth-century  life,  but  engaged 
in  street  brawls,  fought  political  duels,  interrupted  professors  in 
the  Sorbonne,  ajid  served  jail  sentences.  In  the  cause  of  national 
strength,  they  threatened  to  bring  to  France  the  kind  of  catastrophe 
that  Hitler  later  broiight  to  Germany.  Lasserre  vrrote :  "Jusqu'a  la 
restauration  du  pouvoir  royal,  le  cri :  a  bas  les  juifsl  est 
consubstantiel  a  celui  de:  Vive  la  France'. "^Q  The   Nazi  Movement  can 
offer  little  more  than  L'Action  Francaise  in  the  way  of  racism,  hatred, 
and  irrationalism. 

To  attach  the  whole  stigma  of  L'Action  Francaise  to  anti- 
Romanticism  in  general  would  be  a  grave  injustice .  It  would  mean  using 
the  same  weapon  on  the  anti-Romantics  that  some  of  them  have  used  in 
condemning  the  Romantics.  In  a  modified  form,  some  of  the  more 
unsavory  notions  are  continued  in  Pound,  Hulme,  Wyndham  Lewis,  and  even 
in  Eliot.  On  the  ^vhole,  however,  the  different  social  and  political 
conditions  in  England  and  America  led  to  a  lessened  emphasis  on  the 
reactionary  aspects  of  anti-Roraanticism.  At  the  same  time,  traces  of 
the  same  kind  of  spirit  that  informed  Lasserre  can  be  detected  in  all 
anti -Romantic ism.  Frederick  Pottle's  experience  in  trying  to  determine 
the  basis  of  the  dislike  of  Shelley  is  instructive.  Writing  in  1952, 
Pottle  says: 

Because  modern  criticism  is  so  polemical,  it  is  not  easy 
to  discover  what  it  really  ;mnts  to  do  \'n.th  Shelley.  One 
distinguished  modern  practitioner  of  v;hom  I  asked  the 
question  told  me  vfith  warmth  that  he  wished  Shelley  to  be 
completely  forgotten  and  as  soon  as  possible;  but  he 
added  that  he  knew  he  was  unfair.H 


-'-^Jilber  Merrill  Frohock,  Pierre  Lasserre;  The  E'/olution  of  His 
Critical  Doctrines  (Ann  Arbor ,  1937),  p .  22 . 

^Frederick  Pottle,  "The  Case  of  Shelley,"  PMIA.  DCVII  (September 
1952),  p.  599. 
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In  reading  anti-Rcsnantic  criticism,  one  is  repeatedly  made  aware  of  an 
underlying  irrational  or  non-rational  basis.  The  desire  to  condemn-- 
or  perhaps  even  a  coBipxilsion  to  condemn --seems  to  exist  prior  to  any 
analysis  that  may  be  made  of  Hanantic  poetry.  The  existence  of  this 
pre-judgment  is  much  more  evident  in  the  earlier  ant i- Romantics,  who 
may  brush  aside  a  poet  or  a  whole  c^'oup  of  poets  in  a  phrase  or  tvro. 
But  even  amonc  later  critics  who  give  far  more  detailed  analyses — 
Leavis,  for  example — it  would  appear  that  Judgaent  had  been  passed 
before  the  detailed  study  \rB.s   made.   The  fervor  with  which  the  anti- 
Romantic  enters  upon  his  task  is  difficxilt  for  a  non- sympathizer  to 
understand.  Romanticism  seems  to  pose  a  threat;  and  the  public  safety, 
as  in  the  case  of  Lasserre,  depends  upon  its  demolition.  Interest in£'J.y 
enouf^,  however  much  they  may  be  in  opposition  on  concepts,  the  anti- 
Romantics  have  strong  affinities  temperamentally  with  the  Romantics. 
Like  Shelley,  their  prime  target  for  criticism,  they  have  a  passion  for 
reforming  the  world. 

After  Lasserre' s  Le  Roman tisme  francais  anti-Romanticiam  split 
into  two  segments,  the  American  and  the  English  versions.  T.E.  Hulme 
is  the  man  who  introduced  anti-Romanticism  to  England,  and  the  influence 
of  Lasserre  and  L' Action  Fi-ancaise  on  him  v.-as  great.  Hulme  had  a  way 
of  appropriating  ideas  from  others,  and  his  views  on  Romanticism  may  be 
described  not  unfairly  as  a  transplanting  of  some,  though  not  all,  of 
the  French  notions  onto  the  English  soil.   The  relationship  between 
Lasserre  and  Babbitt,  who  was  the  principal  agent  in  bringing  anti- 
Romanticism  to  America,  is  far  more  complicated.  The  direction  of 
Babbitt's  thinking  was  established  before  the  publication  of  Le  Romantisme 
francais.   In  Literat-gre  and  the  /onerican  Colic [;e.  Babbitt  had  defined 
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those  elements  in  conteniporary  civilization  to  which  he  objected — 
the  liberal  humanitarian  spirit  and  science;  and  he  had  devoted  a 
chapter  to  an  attack  on  Rousseau.  But  the  influence  of  Lasserre  wovild 
appear  to  be  quite  significant  in  Babbitt's  later  almost  virtual 
identification  of  conteniporary  evils  \rith   Rousseau  and  the  Romantic 
Movement.  Although  Babbitt  expressed  reservations  about  the  extremism, 
this  characteristic  of  the  Frenchman  was  probably  an  influence  on 
Babbitt's  later  works.   Rousseau  and  Romanticism  reflects  very  strongly 
the  Lasserre  method  of  en  bloc  condemnation. 

The  two  segments  of  anti-Rcananticism  are  combined  in  T.S,  Eliot. 
Eliot  studied  iinder  Babbitt  at  Hai-vard  and,  despite  at  least  one 
fundamental  disagreement  with  his  mentor,  acknowledged  Babbitt's 
continuing  influence.  Holme's  influence  on  Eliot,  much  of  it  caning 
indirectly  through  Ezra  Pound,  was  even  greater.  Hulme's  preoccupation 
with  religious  dogma  and  with  aesthetic  practice  were  closer  to  Eliot's 
primary  interests  than  was  Babbitt's  humanism.  T.S.  Eliot  is  the 
pivotal  figure  in  the  whole  twentieth-century  anti-Romantic  Movement. 
Both  the  English  and  AmericEin  streams  flow  through  him,  and  no  one  has 
exerted  a  greater  influence  on  the  criticism  that  has  been  written  from 
the  1920' s  on.  England's  most  prominent  New  Critic,  F.R.  Leavis,  has 
played  Paul  to  Eliot.  Although  he  has  brought  modifications  and  added 
ramifications,  he  has  followed  rather  faithfully  the  paths  indicated 
by  his  master. 

In  America,  the  lines  of  influence  are  somewhat  less  obvious. 
American  critics  have  a  prediliction  for  denying  their  ancestry.  The 
most  strenuous  in  proclaiming  his  own  uniqueness  is  Ivor  Winters. 
Among  other  modern  critics,  he  expresses  approval — and  that  a  rather 
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qualified  approval — only  for  Babbitt.  He  denies  that  Eliot  is  either 
an  anglo-catholic  or  a  royalist  or  a  classicist.  He  raises  objections 
to  much  of  modern  poetry  and  proclaims  Adelaide  Crapsey  as  one  of  the 
major  poets  of  our  times.  However,  when  the  arnumentativeness  and  the 
eccentricity  are  properly  discounted,  Winters  would  seem  to  be  in  the 
main  stream  of  contemporary  criticism.  Among  the  New  Critics  he 
displays  the  closest  ties  with  Babbitt,  but  his  conservatism  takes  on 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  Eliot's,  as  for  example  in  his  more 
synrpathetic  attitude  tov/ard  religion.  All  of  the  American  New  Critics 
have  taken  some  pains  to  define  their  own  positions  and  to  point  out 
their  disagreements  \rith   others,  but  underlying  tho  interesting  and 
inconclusive  disputes  over  aesthetics  there  is  an  affinity  of  spirit 
among  them.  Part  of  this  tie  is  their  dislike,  in  varying  degrees,  of 
Romanticism. 

The  shade  of  their  anti-Ronanticism  ims,  of  course,  determined  by 
conditions  in  America.  They  had  nothing  so  spectacular  as  the  Dreyfus 
case,  but  there  \-reTe   other  causes  for  fear  and  discontent.  The 
\incertainties  of  a  boom-ajid-bust  era,  the  growing  strength  of  socialism, 
and  the  special  grievances  of  the  Fugitives  in  their  stand  against 
industrial  democracy  all  contributed  to  the  American  brand  of  criticism. 
A  growing  fear  about  the  survival  of  letters  in  a  world  dominated  by 
science  is  an  important  development  in  the  movement.  At  its  start, 
anti-Romanticism  v/as  associated  with  an  attack  on  academism.  Lasserre 
\ms  vitriolic  in  his  condemnation  of  the  French  schools;  Pound  \ms 
equally  severe  in  deploring  the  uselcssness  of  American  xiniversities. 
The  New  Criticism  is  distinctive  in  that  it  involves  a  revolt  against 
academism  largely  frcm  within  the  universities. 
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Althouch  anti-Romantic  sentiments  have  continued  up  to  the 
present  time,  it  is  difficult  to  consider  anti-Romanticism  as  a 
movement  after  about  1939'  The  political  dimension  of  the  movement, 
with  its  Fascist  overtones,  could  hardly  survive  the  \mr  ;nth  Hitler. 
I-Zhile  anti-Romanticism  in  its  literary  dimension  is  implicit  in  the 
work  of  the  New  Critics  in  the  forties  and  fifties,  they  have  said 
little  new  on  the  subject,  have  tended  to  soften  their  attack,  and  have 
emphasized  more  the  positive  side  of  their  criticism.  New  Criticism 
as  a  movement  succiunbed  in  the  early  1950' s,  partly  from  success  and 
partly  from  its  inadequacy  in  covering  a  wide  enoiigh  range  of 
literature.  Ilany  of  its  approaches  and  techniques  have  been  adopted 
widely  in  the  universities;  and,  ironically,  scholars  have  made  use 
of  the  New  Critical  machinery  to  re-discover  the  values  of  Romanticism. 


CHAPTER  III 
IRVING  BABBITT 

Irving  Babbitt  is  not  generally  regarded  as  a  great  literary 
critic,  even  by  those  who  admire  him  for  other  reasonn.  His  criticism 
is  of  a  kind  that  fell  into  disfavor  in  the  lS^?0's  and  is  by  many 
people  today  not  considered  literary  criticism  at  all.   In  shaping  the 
methods  and  approaches  of  later  critics,  his  direct  influence  has  been 
negligible.   But  in  his  shaping  of  the  ideas  and  attitudes  of  critics-- 
which  in  turn  affect  their  viev;  of  literature--his  influence,  though 
impossible  to  measure,  has  been  considerable.   Because  of  dubious 
features  in  his  work,  most  later  critics  have  been  reluctant  to  acknowl- 
edge indebtedness  to  him;  but  in  a  criticism  marked  by  an  anti-Romantic 
bias,  the  importance  of  the  author  of  the  most  renowned  attack  on 
Romanticism  cannot  be  denied. 

For  this  study  of  anti-Shelleyan  and  ajiti -Romantic  attitudes  in 
the  twentieth  century.  Babbitt's  v:orks  are  among  the  most  valuable 
documents.   No  v.rriter  devoted  more  time  and  effort  to  the  crusade  against 
Romanticism;  none  v.-as  more  thorough-going  and  consistent  in  his  attack. 
Where  other  critics  may  be  vague  and,  perhaps,  disingenuous  in  explaining 
the  bases  of  their  anti-Romanticism,  Babbitt  is  tireless  in  his  efforts 
to  define  and  to  reveal  his  precise  objections  to  the  movement.   Nearly 
all  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  issues — though  practically  none  of  the 
aesthetic  issues — are  carefully  examined  in  his  v.-orks.  As  T.S.  Eliot  and 
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others  have  recognized,  Babbitt  was  a  moralist;  literature  was  for  him 
a  means  to  an  end,  a  source  of  evidence  for  his  discourses  on  ethics. 

Babbitt's  anti-Romanticism  can  better  be  understood  if  at  the 
outset  it  is  observed  that  he  was  deeply  concerned  with  contemporary- 
problems  and  deeply  disturbed  over  the  course  that  civilization 
appeared  to  be  followinc-  He  believed  that  mankind  had  gone  wrong  on 
first  principles  and  that  "our  own  time  suffers  in  an  almost  unexampled 
degree  from  a  lack  of  elevation. "•'■  Although  his  best-known  studies  deal 
with  the  past,  the  final  aim  of  nearly  all  of  them  is  an  understanding 
of  the  current  malaise  and  its  causes.  And  a  nimber  of  his  essays  do 
focus  on  contemporary  life  and  reveal  some  of  the  conditions  about  which 
he  was  apprehensive.  As  an  academician  he  was  unhappy  about  the  develop- 
ments he  saw  taking  place  in  American  education.  He  believed  that  the 
quality  of  students  and  of  studies  had  suffered  from  "the  encroachments 
of  an  equalitarian  democracy"^  and  that  the  standards  of  liberal  education 
were  "being  progressively  undermined  by  the  utilitarians  and  the 
sentimentalists. "3  He  opposes  John  Dewey's  ideas,  pragmatism,  specializa- 
tion, electives,  and  the  encroachment  of  the  physical  sciences.  He  can 
find  nothing  to  admire  in  the  literature  and  the  writers  of  the  time: 
Dos  Passos'  Manhattan  Transfer  is  "a  literary  nightmare";  Dreiser's 
An  /^jTierican  Traccdy  is  "pedestrian"  ;''  Sinclair  Lewis  and  H.L.  Mencken  are 

Irving  Babbitt,  On  Being  Creative  (Boston  and  New  York,  1932),  p. 
185. 

^Ibid.,  p.  22it, 

3Babbitt,  Spanish  Character  and  Other  Essays  (Boston  and  New 
York,  19^0),  p.  2IA. 

^Babbitt,  On  Being  Creative,  p.  223. 
^rbid. ,  p.  219. 
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"a  part  of  the  very  malady  they  are  assailing.""  He  condemns  the 

humanitarian  ideal,  which  is  lacking  in  clear  standards  and  consequently 

affords  no  check  to  the  greed  that  is  prevalent  in  America:  ".  .  ,  it 

seems  possible  to  combine  a  perfect  idealism  with  an  orgy  of  unrestricted 

commercialism."'  Under  the  new  morality,  according  to  Babbitt,  the 

individual  no  longer  accepts  responsibility  for  his  actions.  He 

concludes  that  the  evil  in  America  far  outweighs  the  good: 

.  .  .  the  most  optimistic  of  us  cannot  help  seeing  some 
signs  of  moral  degeneracy.  But  are  we  not  spending  75 
million  dollars  a  year  on  automobiles,  with  a  fair 
prospect  of  soon  having  successful  airships?  In  view  of 
these  glorious  achievements,  why  be  disquieted  by  the 
increase  in  murders,  in  suicides,  in  insanity,  in  divorce, 
by  all  the  multiplying  symptoms  of  some  serious  and 
perhaps  fatal  one-sidedness  in  our  civilization  that  js 
bringing  down  on  us  its  appropriate  nemesis?° 

If  Babbitt  saw  good  things  in  America,  he  did  not  write  about  them. 

Because  his  view  is  so  one-sided,  he  is  not  an  accurate  reporter  of  his 

times.  He  is  more  of  a  moralist,  a  prophet  who  warns  his  countrymen  of 

their  sins. 

His  absorption  with  contemporary  evils,  along  with  his  conception 

of  a  declining  culture,  is  an  important  key  to  the  distortions  in  his 

picture  of  Romanticism.   "To  debate  Rousseau  is  really  to  debate  the 

main  issues  of  our  contemporary  life, "9  he  writes;  and  in  all  of  his 

works  he  is  debating  contemporary  issues  and,  as  a  result,  never  comes 

^Ibid.,  p.  2l6. 

'^Ibid.,  p.  231. 

babbitt.  Literature  and  the  American  College  (Boston  and  New  York, 
1908),  p.  61+. 

^Babbitt,  Spanish  Character,  p.  225. 
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to  grips  with  the  totality  of  Romanticism.  No  doubt  he  begins  with 

certain  valid  insights :  he  observes  that  humanitarianism  is  an  ideal 

that  may  be  perverted  and,  indeed,  serve  as  a  mantle  for  base  actions; 

he  notes  that  liberty  may  easily  degenerate  into  license.  In  seeing 

some  connection  between  these  ideals  and  the  Romantic  Period,  he  is 

right;  he  is  also  right  in  finding  portents  of  the  decline  of  the  ideals 

in  some  of  the  more  extreme  statements  of  Rousseau  and  the  Romantics. 

In  Literature  and  the  American  College ,  which  both  Paul  Elmer  More  and 

T.S.  Eliot  have  called  his  best  work,  he  advances  these  ideas  with  less 

dogmatism  and  extremism  than  in  his  later  works  and,  thus,  makes  some 

valuable  observations.  But  when  he  elevates  his  insights  into  a 

gigantic  and  overpowering  system,  his  works --wtiatever  their  immediate 

value  to  his  contemporaries — lack  permanent  validity;  they  distort  more 

than  they  reveal.  He  simplifies  historical  causality  to  the  point  of 

absurdity.  Tv/entieth-century  America  was  not  created  by  Rousseau  and  the 

Romantics  alone,  but  by  a  complex  of  social,  economic,  political,  and 

intellectual  forces.  Nor  v/as  Babbitt  right  in  condemning  an  ideal  on 

the  basis  of  what  a  later  generation  did  to  it.  In  the  course  of  time 

all  ideals  seem  to  go  through  a  process  of  "trivlalization"  and 

perversion.   Thus  if  Babbitt's  reasoning  about  Romanticism  were  carried 

to  its  logical  conclusion,  all  ideals  would  have  to  be  condemned.   In 

his  later  work  Babbitt  does  not  examine  Romanticism  for  its  own  sake  but 

for  its  use  to  him  in  support  of  a  thesis.  This  approach  to  so  large  and 

complex  a  phenomenon  precludes  a  just  appraisal. 

Babbitt  is  unfair  to  the  period  as  a  consequence  of  his  bad 

historical  method;  he  is  unfair  to  individual  authors  by  his  use  of 
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en  "bloc  condemnation.  "Hiis  second  criticism  he  anticipates: 

My  method  indeed  is  open  in  one  respect  to  grave 
misunderstandinc.   From  the  fact  that  I  am  constantly- 
citing  passages  from  this  or  that  author  and  condemning 
the  tendency  for  vhich  these  passages  stand,  the  reader 
vn.ll  perhaps  be  led  to  infer  a  total  condemnation  of 
the  authors  so  quoted.   But  the  inference  may  be  very 
incorrect.   I  am  not  trying  to  give  rounded  estimates 
of  individ\mls--delightful  and  legitimate  as  that  type 
of  criticism  is — but  to  trace  main  currents  as  a  part 
of  ray  search  for  a  set  of  principles  to  oppose  to 
naturalism.  I  call  attention  for  example  to  the 
Rousseauistic  and  primitivistic  elements  in  Wordsworth 
but  do  not  assert  that  this  is  the  whole  truth  about 
Wordsworth.  One's  view  as  to  the  philosophical  value 
of  Rousseaulsra  must,  however,  weigh  heavily  in  a  total 
judgment  of  Wordsworth .  •^*-' 

If  Babbitt  had  indeed  followed  the  practice  he  sets  forth  in  this 

passage,  he  would  be  less  open  to  attack;  if  he  had  consistently  made 

it  clear  that  he  was  merely  condemning  some  tendencies  in  the  thinking 

of  some  men,  his  argument  would  be  more  acceptable.  But  in  fact  such 

qualifications  are  quite  rare  in  Babbitt's  writing.  He  usually  speaks 

in  absolutes,  and  his  indictment  both  of  the  movement  and  of  the 

individual  men  within  the  movement  is  thorough-going.  "The  total 

tendency  of  the  Occident  at  present  is  away  from  rather  than  toimrds 

civilization,'   he  says;  and  he  characteristically  treats  the 

Romanticist  as  a  distinct  species  of  mankind,  who  is  not  just  partially 

misguided  but  who  has  gone  wrong  on  first  principles.  He  engages  in  a 

circular  reasoning  about  Romanticism:  he  makes  admittedly  one-sided 

judgments  of  individual  authors,  combines  these  judgments  to  arrive  at 

a  total  condemnation  of  Ronanticism,  then  blames  the  individuals  for 

■^^Babbitt,  Rousseau  and  Rcananticism  (Boston,  1919)»  pp.  xvi-xvii. 
l^Ibid. ,  p.  X. 
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being  Romantics.   Two  instances  of  circular  reasoninp,  occur  in  the 

above  quotation.  In  reference  to  the  phrase — "to  trace  main  currents 

as  a  part  of  my  search  for  a  set  of  principles  to  oppose  to  naturalism" — 

it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  "main  currents"  he  speaks  of  are  the 

currents  of  naturalism.  To  his  statement  that  "the  philosophic  value 

of  Rousseauism  must  .  .  .  weigh  heavily  in  a  total  judgment  of  Wordsworth," 

it  may  be  objected  that  it  is  Wordsworth's  philosophy  itself,  not 

Rousseauism,  that  should  weigh  heavily  in  a  judgment  of  him.  It  may  be 

further  argued  that  Babbitt's  failure  to  make  rounded  estimates  of 

individuals  disqualifies  him  frcan  making  an  over-all  judgment  of  the 

movement,  for  Romanticism  (which  in  Babbitt's  writings  is  synonymous 

with  "Rousseauism,"  "emotional  naturalism,"  and  "primitivism")  is  the 

combined  ideas  and  works  of  the  authors  of  the  period. 

Babbitt  devotes  a  chapter  of  Rousseau  and  Romanticism  to  defining 

"Romantic"  and  contrasting  it  with  "Classic."  In  his  definition  he 

relies  heavily  on  the  etymology  of  the  word  and  on  its  application  to 

literature  vrritten  prior  to  the  Romantic  Period  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Thvis   he  says: 

In  general  a  thing  is  romantic  when,  as  Aristotle 
would  say,  it  is  wonderful  rather  than  probable;  in 
other  words,  when  it  violates  the  normal  sequence  of 
cause  and  effect  in  favor  of  adventure  ....  A  thing 
is  romantic  when  it  is  strange,  unexpected,  intense, 
superlative,  extreme,  unique,  etc. 12 

To  support  this  definition  he  presents  a  very  learned  discussion,  in 

which  he  quotes  authorities  frcan  a  variety  of  countries  and  ages.  But 

his  erudition,  except  insofar  as  it  satisfies  his  own  desire  for  a 

^^Ibid. ,  p.  i4. 
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pejorative  meaning  of  the  word,  is  wasted  because  he  is  attempting  to 

force  a  connection  that  does  not  exist — or,  at  least,  does  not  have  the 

degree  of  closeness  that  he  asstmes.  His  definition  provides  an 

accurate  description  of  medieval  romances,  and  he  assumes  an  affinity 

of  spirit  betvreen  these  works  and  writings  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Certainly  the  mere  fact  that  the  seme  term  is  applied  to  these  two 

periods  in  literature  proves  nothing.  Words  change  in  meaning — sometimes 

very  radically,  as  can  be  seen,  for  example,  in  the  distinction  between 

the  medieval  and  the  modern  meanings  of  "realism."  Babbitt  does  concede 

a  superficial  difference  between  the  two  periods: 

This  pursuit  of  strangeness  and  adventure  will  be  found 
to  predominate  in  all  types  of  romanticism.  The  type 
of  romanticism,  hovrever,  which  came  in  tov/ard  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century  did  not,  even  when  professedly 
mediaeval,  simply  revert  to  the  older  types.  It  was 
primarily  not  a  romanticism  of  thought  or  of  action,  the 
type  vfe  have  encountered  thus  far,  but  a  romanticism  of 
feeling. 13 

The  reservation,  though  in  itself  true,  in  no  way  advances  Babbitt's 

main  argument.  The  definition  of  medieval  romance  can  be  accepted  as 

applicable  to  nineteenth-century  poetry  only  if  sufficient  evidence  is 

presented  from  an  examination  of  specific  qualities  in  the  two 

literatures.  The  medieval  romance  displays  a  delight  in  strangeness  for 

its  own  sake;  thirty- foot  giants,  dragons,  and  heroes  with  superhuman 

power  are  common  ingredients,  ^"/hat  affinity  can  be  found  between  this 

literature  and,  for  example,  Wordsworth's  Prelude  v^ith  its  search  for 

meaning  and  purpose  in  life  through  a  careful  examination  of  the  poet's 

experiences;  or  Shelley's  Prometheus  Unbound  with  its  study  of  the 

failure  of  the  ideals  of  the  French  Revolution  and  of  institutionalized 

Christianity  and  its  concern  with  the  regeneration  of  man  through  love. 


•"•^Ibid. ,  p.  31. 
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forgiveness,  and  fortitude;  or  Byron's  Don  Juan  with  its  special  ccanic 
vision  of  a  world  of  sham  and  hypocrisy?  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
works,  the  Romantic  poets  display  no  inclination  to  write  about  events 
that  were  interesting  merely  because  of  their  eccentricity.  Wordsworth, 
in  his  Preface,  condemns  extravagant  eind  sensational  literature  and 
indicates  that  his  purpose  is  to  write  about  "the  essential  passions  of 
the  heart."  Even  among  those  Romantic  works  that  do  exploit  the  element 
of  wonder,  there  is  a  fundamental  difference  from  medieval  romance. 
Coleridge  expresses  his  belief  that  a  poem  may  take  liberties  with  surface 
reality  but  must  reflect  moral  truth.  Thus  "The  Rime  of  the  Ancient 
Mariner"  involves  "strangeness  amd  adventure,"  but  also  deals  with  the 
universal  theme  of  salvation.  Of  those  works  upon  which  the  greatness 
of  the  Romantic  Period  depends,  only  a  small  number  involve  fantastic 
situations,  and  the  best  of  these — "Christabel"  and  "Lamia,"  for  example — 
have  underlying  themes  which  are  neither  strange  nor  improbable.  The 
"strangeness"  that  Babbitt  finds  in  the  two  literatures  seems  to  be 
nothing  more  than  the  notion  that  both  violate  "the  normal  sequence  of 
cause  and  effect";  in  other  words,  Babbitt  disagrees  with  the  Romantic 
vision  of  reality.   If  so,  then  the  issue  can  be  debated  sensibly  only 
by  pointing  out  the  falsity  of  the  Romantic  view;  and  to  attach  the 
deficiencies  of  medieval  romance  upon  Romantic  poetry  is  a  species  of 
intellectual  fraudulence. 

To  point  out  the  inadequacy  of  Babbitt's  definition  does  not  in 
itself,  however,  result  in  the  collapse  of  his  entire  position  against 
Roaanticism:  many  of  the  issues  he  raises  may  be  debated  without  reference 
to  this  definition.   In  Rousseau  and  Rapar.ticism  he  attacks  the  movement 
on  a  number  of  fronts:  the  Romantics'  conceptions  of  original  genius, 
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imagination,  love,  and  nature,  their  irony,  their  real  and  ideal  morality. 
This  study  vrill  not  attempt  to  confront  each  of  these  issues  separately 
but  v;^ill,  instead,  concentrate  on  the  one  which  seems  to  be  central  to 
all  of  them — emotionalism.  Babbitt  believed  that  the  Romantics  through 
their  excessive  regard  for  feeling  had  abandoned  all  controls: 

The   romantic  ...  is  simply  drifting  with  the  stream. 
For  feeling  not  only  shifts  from  man  to  man,  it  is 
continually  shifting  in  the  same  man;  so  that  morality 
becomes  a  matter  of  mood,  ajid  romanticism  here  as  else- 
v/here  might  be  defined  as  the  despotism  of  mood.l^ 

That  this  emotionalism  is  at  the  heart  of  Babbitt's  conception  of 

Romanticism  is  attested  to  by  Keith  F.  McKean: 

VJhen  one  loses  control,  he  is  apt  to  shov/-  an  "infinite 
craving,"  a  "wild  emotion,"  the  "confusion  of  the 
sensuous  and  the  spiritual,"  or  the  "glorification  of 
temperament"  in  a  viilful  riot  of  expansive  desires. 
Romanticism  is  a  single  word  for  all  these  vicious 
tendencies  ....  Romanticism  is  an  attack  on  judgment, 
decorum,  and  the  law  of  measure. ^5 

Babbitt's  propensity  to  speak  in  absolutes  is  nowhere  more  evident  thaji 

in  his  discussion  of  Romantic  emotion.  In  reading  Babbitt,  one  is  led 

to  feel  that  a  generation  of  irriters  had  suddenly  gone  berserk.  In 

this  attack.  Babbitt  is  presenting  an  extreme  statement  of  an  error 

that  \ra.s   prevalent  in  his  time  and  one  that  has  lingered  on.  This 

error,  a  creation  of  the  later  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth-centuiry 

critics,  is  the  belief  that  reason  and  emotion  can  be  sharply  divided 

and  that  the  Keo-classics  and  Romantics  respectively  fit  exactly  into 

these  two  categories.  The  critics  against  whom  Babbitt  was  reacting 

^^^Ibid. ,  p.  161. 

^^Keith  F.  McKean,  The  Moral  Measure  of  Literature  (Denver,  I961), 
p.  8U. 
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were  those  pro-Romantics  v/ho  conceived  of  poetry  as  an  expression  of 
pure  emotion  and  who  thought  that  the  proper  response  to  poetry  was  a 
luxuriating  in  emotion.  The  reason-emotion  dichotomy  may  have  been 
originally  a  useful  distinction  between  tendencies  of  Neo-classic  and 
Romantic  writers,  but  when  raised  to  the  level  of  absolute  categories 
and,  when  used  to  abuse  one  or  the  other  of  these  literary  periods,  it 
has  had  a  pernicious  influence  on  critical  studies.  The  exaggeration 
was  probably  assisted  by  the  advance  of  the  natural  sciences.  As 
science  came  increasingly  to  be  conceived  of  as  the  way  of  knowledge, 
poetry  was  defended  on  the  basis  of  its  emotional  impact.  In  the 
twentieth  century,  critics  like  John  Crowe  Ransom,  by  insisting  on  the 
importance  of  intellectual  content,  have  fostered  a  more  balanced  view 
of  poetry. 

Babbitt's  belief  in  the  emotional  excesses  of  the  Romantics 
appears,  then,  to  have  been  grounded  in  misconceptions  of  his  own 
tines.  When  he  turned  to  the  Romantic  writers  he  did  indeed  find  a 
wealth  of  evidence  to  support  his  prejudgment.  But  the  case  that  he 
constructs  against  the  Romantics  is  more  a  matter  of  his  determination 
and  of  the  methods  he  employs  than  it  is  of  any  just  appraisal.  He 
sifts  through  the  Romantics  for  any  hints  of  emotionalism;  enthusiasm, 
feeling,  emotion,  and  related  terms  are  dajiger  signals  to  him  and  are 
used  as  further  proof  of  his  case,  often  without  much  regard  for  the 
context  in  which  they  occur.  Any  evidence  that  the  Romantics  may 
occasionally  have  used  their  minds  is  discounted  by  him.  A  typical 
example  of  Babbitt's  reasoning  is  found  in  his  discussion  of  Wordsworth's 
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famous  definition  of  poetry: 

Emotionalism  as  a  substitute  for  thought  is  implied, 
indeed,  in  Wordsworth's  definition  of  poetry  as 
'a  spontajieous  overflow  of  powerful  feelings.'   To 
be  sure ,  Wordsworth  adds  that  the  poet  shovild  be  a 
man  who  'has  thought  long  and  deeply,'  but  read  a 
line  or  two  further  and  you  will  find  that,  following 
Hartleyan  psychology,  he  looks  upon  our  thoughts 
themselves  as  only  'the  representatives  of  all  our 
past  feelings . ' 1° 

Babbitt  is  a  lawyer  vrho  displays  considerable  ingenuity  in 

arguing  his  case.  A  good  critic,  however,  should  be  a  Judge  who  strives 

for  some  degree  of  impartiality.  A  more  detached  and  comprehensive  view 

of  Romanticism  than  Babbitt's  does  not  reveal  a  period  that  is  a 

morass  of  emotionalism.  Neither  in  the.   poetic  theory  nor  in  the 

practice  does  his  charge  apply.  The  distinction  that  the  Romantics 

make  is  between  imagination  and  reason,  not  between  emotion  and  reason. 

By  reason  they  referred  to  the  analytical  powers  of  the  mind;  according 

to  the  Rcanantics,  the  over-emphasis  of  these  powers  by  eighteenth- 

cent\ary  thinkers  had  led  to  a  narrow  view  of  the  world.  By  imagination 

they  meant  the  shaping  power  and  the  synthesizing  capabilities  of  man; 

imagination,  far  from  precluding  the  intellect,  involved  the  exercise 

of  man's  total  faculties  in  confronting  life.  But  Babbitt  refuses  to 

take  the  Romantics  at  their  word: 

With  the  elimination  of  the  ethical  element  from  the 
soul  of  art  the  result  is  an  imagination  that  is  free 
to  wander  wild  with  the  emancipated  emotions.   The 
result  is  likely  to  be  art  in  which  a  lively  aesthetic 
perceptiveness  is  not  subordinated  to  any  whole  ....-'-' 

"Hie  expression  "ethical  element"  appears  to  be  the  key  to  this  passage. 

Babbitt's  reasoning,  although  difficxilt  to  untangle,  seems  to  involve 


Babbitt,  On  Being  Creative,  p.  6l. 
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a  double  non-sequitur,  which  might  be  translated  as  f ollcws :  since 
the  Romantics  sometimes  opposed  custom  and  institutions,  they  lacked 
an  ethical  concern;  if  they  lacked  ethics,  they  were  unreasoning 
emotionalists.  In  another  place  Babbitt  asserts  that  "there  is  no 
such  thing  as  romantic  morality."^"  Although  he  insists  frequently 
that  he  is  not  a  traditionalist,  he  seems  in  his  discussion  of  the 
Romantics  always  to  identify  morality  with  conventional  behavior.  But 
the  Romantics — notably  in  their  opposition  to  convention — had  a  very 
profoimd  moral  concern.   They  believed  that  the  conventional  treatment 
of  workers,  Irish,  Catholics,  and  other  oppressed  groups  was  immoral. 
T^e  only  basis  for  a  tenable  argiiment  against  them  would  be  evidence  to 
demonstrate  that  they  were  mistaken  and  that  conditions  on  the  Continent 
and  in  the  England  of  George  III  were  not  in  need  of  reform.  Babbitt 
attempts  no  such  argument.  Neither  is  Babbitt's  second  connection — 
between  this  sujjposed  lack  of  ethics  a.-l  emotion — tenable.  Even  if  the 
Romantics  were  mistaken  in  their  morality,  it  does  not  follow  necessarily 
that  they  also  gave  up  all  their  reasoning  powers  and  became  wild 
emotionalists.  A  man  does  not  automatically  become  an  unreasoning 
creature  just  because  his  views  on  morality  do  not  accord  V7ith  Babbitt's. 

The  interest  of  the  Romantics  in  the  primitive  and  in  a  state  of 
nature  is  to  Babbitt  one  of  the  strongest  indications  of  their  emotional 
and  unreasoned  approach  to  life.  He  frequently  refers  to  them  as 
"primitivists"  and  asserts  that  nature  means  to  them  "the  spontaneous 
play  of  impulse  and  temperament,"^  the  opposite  of  reason.  He  regards 

•^-^rbid. ,  p.  217. 
•"•^Ibid.,  p.  39. 
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Rousseau  and  the  Romantics  as  the  first  who  ever  took  the  Arcadiaji  dream 

seriously,  and  he  taxes  them  for  their  Arcadian  reveries,  which  involve 

falling  "into  sheer  unreality. "^^  He  sees  Romanticism  as  being  permeated 

with  these  attitudes: 

Ttie   iThole  movement  is  filled  with  the  praise  of  ignorance 
and  of  those  who  still  enjoy  its  inappreciable  advantages — 
the  savage,  the  peasant,  and  above  all,  the  child. ^-^ 

Babbitt's  statement  hits  sq\iarely  the  more  trivial  and  debased  versions 

of  the  state -of -nature  theme.  Just  as  every  age  has  its  own  bits  of 

nonsense,  the  late  eighteenth  century  had  its  popular  notions  about  the 

noble  savage,  ideas  which  were  a  corruption  of  some  of  Rousseau's  most 

spectacular  concepts.  But  Babbitt  does  not  discriminate  between  the 

popiilar  notions  and  the  conceptions  of  the  great  poets.  By  exce]T)ting 

passages  from  the  poets,  he  attempts  to  prove  that  their  ideas  are  not 

valid  and  are  indeed  merely  "the  praise  of  ignorance."  The  method 

predetermines  the  result:  poetry  cannot  survive  his  process  of 

extraction.  A  fair  evaluation  of  an  idea  in  poetry  moist  be  based  on  the 

totality  of  the  idea  as  it  occurs  in  individual  poems.   Thus  to  provide 

a  ccmiplete  answer  to  Babbitt's  sweeping  charge  would  involve  the  study 

of  all  of  those  poems  in  which  the  theme  of  the  primitive  occurs.  Here 

it  will  suffice  to  make  a  few  comments  about  the  English  poet  against 

whom  the  charge  is  primarily  aimed — William  Wordsworth. 

Wordsvrorth  did  indeed  have  an  interest  in  primitive  types--and 

especially  the  child.  He  found  in  them  a  wholeness,  a  harmony  with 

nature,  an  unconcern  for  problems  that  plague  the  adult  intelligence. 


^^Ibid.,  p.  376. 
^llbid. ,  p.  378. 
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They  lack  the  adiilt's  awareness  of  death;  they  are  not  subject  to  fits 
of  depression  that  arise  from  contemplating  the  evils  of  the  future. 
As  a  consequence  they  know  a  deep  joy  that  the  ad\ilt  can  no  longer 
fully  experience.  Wordsworth  deals  with  the  universal  issue  of  man's 
alienation,  of  the  evils  that  accompany  the  blessings  of  self-awareness. 
Far  from  being  a  mere  propagandist  for  ignorance,  Wordsworth  is  attempt- 
ing to  explore  some  of  the  most  fundamental  and  perplexing  problems  of 
human  existence.  To  the  charge  that  he  fell  "into  sheer  unreality," 
the  best  answer  is  a  careful  reading  of  Book  Eighth  of  The   Prelude , 
which  describes  the  manner  in  ^^hich  he  was  led  to  a  love  of  man  through 
the  love  of  nature.  He  displays  a  clear  perception  of  the  idealizing 
process;  he  knows  of  the  imperfections  of  the  shepherds  that  he  admires, 
and  he  has  made  the  conscious  choice  of  freeing  himself,  as  far  as 
possible,  from  the  triviality  sjid  meanness  in  life.  The  Prelude  is  not 
about  shepherds,  but  about  V7ordsworth;  it  does  not  praise  ignorance,  but 
celebrates  the  imagination. 

Babbitt's  Criticism  of  Shelley 

Neither  Wordsworth  nor  Shelley  appears  to  have  been  an  important 
factor  in  the  genesis  of  Babbitt's  anti-Romanticism.  Trained  in  the 
classical  lang\iages,  Babbitt  was  assigned,  not  according  to  his  wishes, 
to  teach  modern  Romance  languages.  His  conviction  that  mankind  had  gone 
wrong  on  first  principles  then  probably  received  its  first  important 
historical  support  from  his  reading  of  French  writers,  Rousseau  being 
the  most  significant  of  these.  His  dislike  of  the  English  Romantics 
appears  to  have  been  colored  by  the  strong  antipathy  he  felt  toward 
Rousseau  ajid  the  nineteenth-century  French  authors. 
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His  first  published  reference  to  Shelley,  in  Literature  and  the 

American  College  (1908),  is  somewhat  tentative: 

It  may,  however,  appear  some  day  how  much  the 
great  romantic  leaders,  Shelley  for  example,  suffered 
from  the  absence  of  just  what  Lessing  called  criticism. 
Men  may  then  grow  weary  of  a  genius  and  originality  that 
are  at  bottom  only  an  outpouring  of  undisciplined 
emotion. 22 

This  passage  indicates  the  hypothesis  upon  which  he  fotinded  his  later 

full-scale  attack  on  Shelley:  the  focal  point  of  his  criticism  always 

remains  the  "outpoviring  of  undisciplined  emotion."  In  The  New  Laocobn 

(1910),  he  mentions  Shelley  four  times  in  a  somewhat  incidental  manner 

but  with  a  suggestion  of  his  later  attitude;  his  statement  that  "the 

Rousseauistic  temperajnent  was  far  more  marked  in  Shelley  than  in  Keats'  ^ 

foreshadows  his  future  position.  But  it  is  not  until  Rousseau  and 

RcanaDticism  (1919)  that  he  makes  a  significant  attack  on  Shelley.  In 

this  work  Babbitt  sees  the  principal  evils  of  the  Western  world  as 

stemming  from  the  doctrines  of  Rousseau,  and  he  regards  Shelley  as  the 

chief  exponent  of  Rousseau's  ideas  in  England. 

Babbitt's  criticism  of  Shelley  in  Rousseau  and  Romanticism  is 
marked  by  the  shortcomings  that  have  already  been  noted  in  his  general 
handling  of  Romanticism.  Furthermore,  because  he  discussed  so  many 
writers  and  surveyed  such  large  areas  of  hvunan  thoiight,  his  knowledge 
of  specific  authors,  Shelley  among  them,  is  often  inadequate. 

Among  the  tenets  of  criticism  Babbitt  has  made  of  Shelley,  five 
paramount  weaknesses  are  apparent:  Babbitt's  improper  use  of  biography  as 
a  basis  for  judgments  about  poetry;  his  use  of  the  conclusions  of  other 

op 
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critics  without  testing  these  conclusions  by  his  own  reading;  his  out- 

of-context  quotations  which  distort  the  general  drift  of  the  vrork  in 
question  and  his  occasional  misinterpretation  of  quotations  themselves; 
his  failure  to  meet  a  work  of  literature  on  its  own  terms--either  by 
smuggling  into  it  ideas  that  are  not  there  or  by  judging  it  according  to 
standards  that  are  not  applicable  to  the  particular  work;  his  condemna- 
tion of  one  author  by  associating  him  with  another  author  vrithout  having 
satisfactorily  established  the  connection. 

An  important  segment  of  his  criticism  of  Shelley  is  based  on  his 
disapproval  of  the  poet's  private  life.  He  pictures  Shelley  as  a  mind- 
less, ineffectual  demon  who  generally  misused  his  talent  for  handling 
vrords.  He  moves  freely  from  the  poet's  works  to  his  life  and  frequently 
uses  Shelley's  behavior  as  a  basis  for  condemning  his  poetry.  Shelley's 
weal^  grasp  of  reality,  Babbitt's  major  charge  against  him,  is  defined 
in  terms  of  his  life  and,  therefore,  is  assumed  to  be  fully  ajjplicable 
to  his  poetry.  For  example,  "Epipsychidion"  is  discarded  as  "mere 

oh 

Arcadiaji  dreaming"   because  Shelley  the  man  was  unable  to  fix  for  long 
on  any  woman  as  his  ideal.  Indeed,  Shelley's  relation  ^vrith  women — 
Harriet,  Mary,  Elizabeth  Hitchener,  Emilia,  and  Jane  Williams--iE  the 
principal  evidence  that  Babbitt  uses  to  prove  his  inability  to  confront 
reality. 

Babbitt  was  following  an  established  practice.  From  the  start, 
Shelley  criticism  focused  on  his  morals  and  behavior,  and  it  is  only 
very  recently  that  his  works  have  received  much  treatment  as  art  rather 

2k 
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than  simply  as  the  effusions  of  a  demented  or  inspired  man.  Further- 
more, Babbitt's  work  is  not  strictly  a  literary  study,  but  rather  a 
study  in  ideas  and  attitudes  which  makes  use  of  literature  as  evidence. 
The  lives  of  the  poets  are  used  to  supply  examples  that  are  indeed 
relevant  to  his  thesis. 

"Die  indiscriminate  mixtxire  of  biography  and  criticism,  hov/ever, 
considerably  lessens  the  possibility  of  a  just  appraisal  of  literature. 
One  of  the  major  critical  developments  of  our  times  has  been  the 
declining  emphasis  placed  on  biography.  Wcllek  and  Warren,  for  example, 
concede  that  biography  may  have  seme  exegetical  value,  but  go  on  to  say: 

...  it  seems  dangerous  to  ascribe  to  it  any  specificalJ^ 
critical  importance.  No  biograi>hical  evidence  can  change 
or  influence  critical  evaluation.   The  frequently  adduced 
criterion  of  "sincerity"  is  thorou^ihly  false  if  it  Judges 
literature  in  terms  of  biographical  truthfulness,  corres- 
pondence to  the  author's  experience,  or  feelings  as  they 
are  attested  by  outside  evidence.   There  is  no  relation 
between  "sincerity"  and  value  as  art.  The  volumes  of 
agonizingly  felt  love  poetr?/  perpetrated  by  adolescents  and 
the  dreary  (hov/ever  fervently  felt)  religious  verse  which 
fills  libraries,  are  sufficient  proof  of  this.  Byron's 
"Fare  Thee  Well  .  .  ."is  neither  a  worse  nor  a  better  poem 
because  it  dramatizes  the  poet's  actual  relations  with  his 
wife,  nor  "is  it  a  pity,"  as  Pa\il  Elmer  More  thinks,  that 
the  MS  sho^^rs  no  traces  of  the  tears  which,  according  to 
Thomas  Moore's  Memoranda ,  fell  on  it.   The  poem  exists;  the 
tears  shed  or  unshed,  the  personal  emotions  are  gone  and 
cannot  be  reconstructed,  nor  need  they  be. ^5 

In  this  study  of  Shelley's  detractors,  the  position  enxinciated  by 

WeU.ek  and  Warren  is  accepted  as  definitive.   Consequently,  Babbitt's 

biographical  comments  are  irrelevant  to  this  investigation.  For  a  true 

critical  judgment,  the  assertion  that  a  poet's  work  displays  a  poor 

grasp  of  reality  requires  evidence  from  his  poetry,  not  from  his  life. 


Rene  Wellek  and  Austin  Warren,  Theory  of  Literature  (New  York, 
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Because  of  the  dimensions  of  his  subject,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  Babbitt  wo\ild  rely  on  the  judgments  of  other  critics  on  individual 
writers;  and  such  a  practice  is  not  in  itself  to  be  condemned.  VJhat  is 
objectionable  in  Babbitt's  use  of  secondary  sources  is  his  expansion  of 
statements  to  serve  purposes  quite  different  from  what  was  originally 
intended — without  grounding  his  discussion  on  his  own  reading  of  the 
work  of  literature.  For  example,  he  quotes  Oliver  Elton  on  The  Revolt 
of  Islam;  "If  we  let  the  reason  sleep  and  are  content  to  watch  a 
succession  of  dissolving  views,  the  poem  is  seen  at  once  to  overflow 
with  beauty. "^°  Babbitt  uses  this  statement  as  a  basis  for  character- 
izing The  Revolt  of  Iclam  as  "art  in  which  lively  aesthetic  perceptive- 
ness  is  not  subordinated  to  any  whole,  art  that  is  unstructured,  hovrever 
It  may  abound  in  vivid  and  picturesque  details.""^'  Elton  is  suggesting 
a  way  of  reading  the  poem;  and  although  Babbitt's  inference  is  under- 
standable, Elton  is  not  saying  much  about  the  nature  of  the  poem  itself. 
A  sound  critical  judgment  has  been  made  by  neither  Elton  nor  Babbitt. 
A  recent  study,  based  on  a  careful  reading  of  the  poem,  records  its 
vreaknesses  but  does  not  indicate  that  it  is  "unstructured";  F.L.  Jones, 
in  speaking  of  Canto  I,  says: 

The  symbolical  jMittern  .  .  .  can  thus  be  clarified  if 
we  are  willing  to  admit  that  Shelley  himself  was  a  bit 
confused  and  inconsistent.   Since  there  is  a  precedent  for 
believing  that  his  own  intentions  were  not  always  perspicuous 
to  himself,  and  since  the  non-symbolic  use  of  the  Woman  and 
her  mysterious  disappearance  can  be  explained  in  terms  of 
Shelley's  own  inclinations  and  practices,  it  seems  sensible 
to  interpret  his  symbolism  as  a  consistent  pattern  except 
for  these  minor  deviations. 2o 
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Babbitt  illustrates,  in  his  judgment  of  The  Revolt  of  Islam,  one  of 
the  most  significant  causes  of  ajiti-Shelleyan  attitudes  among  twentieth- 
century  readers.   The  reaction  often  appears  to  have  been  caused  less 
by  Shelley's  works  themselves  than  by  pro-Shelleyan  critics.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  not  only  had  a  mode  of  literature  been 
exhausted,  but  a  mode  of  criticism  was  also  reaching  the  end  of  its 
usefulness.  Oliver  Elton,  although  certainly  an  able  critic,  is  not 
free  from  the  weakness  that  abouncs  In  the  criticism  of  the  time.  In 
his  comment  on  The  Revolt  of  Islajn,  he  reccsnmends  that  the  poem  be 
approached  in  a  semi-comotose  state.  Later  criticism,  although  in 
danger  of  going  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  over-intellectualism,  is 
right  in  demanding  that  a  poem  be  able  to  survive  the  exercise  of  the 
awakened  facilities.  Elton  was  out  of  step  with  the  twentieth  century. 
The  reputation  of  a  poet  depends,  for  one  thing,  on  the  existence  of 
critics  who  can  present  him  in  terms  that  are  acceptable  to  their 
generation. 

Another  characteristic  of  Babbitt's  criticism  is  the  out-of- 
context  quotation.  For  example,  he  uses  as  an  illustration  of  the 
"Romantic  Cult  of  Intoxication"  Shelley's  statement  that  "nought  is 
but  that  it  feels  itself  to  be."  Since  he  misquotes  the  line,  he  was 
probably  working  from  memory,  but  whatever  the  cause  may  be,  he 
completely  misconstrues  Shelley's  meaning.  Babbitt  grasps  upon  the 
word  "feels"  and  believes  that  he  has  another  piece  of  evidence  in  his 
prosecution  of  the  undisciplined  Rcoantic  poets.  But  if  the  line  is 
read  along  with  a  few  lines  preceding  it,  the  word  takes  on  quite 
another  meaning: 


kl 

....  this  Whole 
Of  suns,  and  worlds,  and  men,  and  beasts,  and  flowers 
With  all  the  silent  or  tempestuous  workings 
By  which  they  have  been,  are,  or  cease  to  be, 
Is  but  a  vision; --all  that  it  inherits 
Are  motes  of  a  rick  eye,  bubbles  and  dreams; 
Thoxight  is  its  cradle  and  its  grave,  nor  less 
The  Future  and  the  Past  are  idle  shadows 
Of  thought's  eternal  flight — they  have  no  being: 
Nought  is  but  that  which  feels  itself  to  be. 

(Hellas,  11.  776-785) 

"Feels,"  then,  is  a  verb  functioning  to  express  the  same  idea  as 

"thought":  in  the  preceding  lines,  Shelley  is  stating  a  position 

similar  to  that  of  Berkeley,  and  "Romantic  Intoxication"  is  quite 

beside  the  point.  Glaring  mistakes  such  as  this  one  are  not  common 

in  Babbitt's  writing,  but  he  constantly  uses  the  brief  quotation  as 

if  it  were  adequate  to  epitomize  Shelley's  thought.   Stripped  of  the 

qualifications  that  may  have  been  included  elsewhere  in  the  poem,  or 

in  other  poems  by  the  author,  these  quotations  serve  to  distort  his 

intent. 

The  work  of  Shelley's  that  Babbitt  devotes  the  most  attention  to 

is  Prometheus  Unbound .  He  speaks  of  its  "flimsiness  .  .  .  as  a  solution 

of  the  problem  of  evil . " 

Shelley  .  .  .  puts  the  blame  for  evil  on  society. 
"Prometheus  Unbound,"  in  which  he  has  developed  his 
conception,  is,  judged  as  a  play,  only  an  ethereal 
melodrama.  The  unaccountable  collapse  of  Zeus,  a 
monster  of  unalloyed  and  unmotivated  badness,  is 
followed  by  the  gushing  forth  in  man  of  an  equally 
vinalloyed  and  unmotivated  goodness. 29 

In  this  statement.  Babbitt  reveals  his  unwillingness  to  meet  the  play 

on  its  own  terms.  Like  Paul  Elmer  More,  he  seems  to  regard  Prometheus 
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Unboimd  as  merely  a  revision  of  Queen  Mab.  By  critics  who  disagree 

with  Shelley's  political  views,  Queen  Mab  has  often  been  used  as  aji 

instrianent  to  discredit  his  works  generally.  But  to  do  so  is  to  ignore 

the  development  both  in  Shelley's  thought  eind  in  his  poetic  pofwers. 

Queen  Mab  is  a  poem  that  in  places  is  obviously  didactic;  seven  years 

later,  in  the  preface  to  Prometheus  Unbound,  Shelley  states:  "Didactic 

poetry  is  my  abhorrence."  Despite  Shelley's  disclaimer.  Babbitt  insists 

on  treating  the  play  as  didactic.  He  is  able  to  do  so  only  by  viewing 

the  play  also  as  a  very  simple  allegory,  with  the  characters  serving 

as  coiinters:  Prometheus  as  mankind,  Jupiter  as  society,  etc.  Such  an 

approach  yields  a  rather  superficial  reading. 

Whether  or  not  the  play  is  allegory  is  a  question  that  has  been 

frequently  argued.  Newton  I.  White  attempted  to  settle  the  matter  in 

his  article,  "Shelley's  Prometheus  Unbound,  or  Every  Man  His  Own 

Allegorist,"  in  1925.  He  objected  to  the  use  of  the  word  "allegory"  to 

mean  "the  general  representative  value  of  all  great  art"  instead  of  "a 

real  machinery  of  definite  parallel  values."  He  speaks  of  "the  recognized 

and  Indisputable  fact  that  the  poem  as  a  whole  does  represent  the 

struggle  of  humanity  against  oppression"  and  says  that  "the  confusion 

appears  only  when  subsequent  critics  have  tried  to  elaborate  the  meaning 

of  the  poem  by  working  out  an  allegorical  mechanism  for  it. "30  Among 

recent  commentators,  Harold  Bloom  insists  that  the  play  is  myth,  not 

allegory;  and  Milton  Wilson  says  that  it  is  allegorical,  but  not 

allegory.   Scholars  are  generally  agreed  today  that  Prometheus  Unbound 

is  not  a  strict  allegory;  to  call  the  play  myth,  following  Scudder, 

^QpML/V,  XL  (March  1925),  l80. 
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White,  and  Blocan,  has  the  advantage  of  eliminating  some  of  the  mis- 
imder standings  that  have  previously  existed. 

A  more  careful  and  sympathetic  reading  of  the  play  than  Babbitt 
gave  it  does  not  reveal  the  naive  conception  of  evil  that  he  and  others 
find  expressed  in  it.  It  may  be  surmised  that  because  the  play  presents 
certain  inherent  difficulties  for  the  reader  and  because  Babbitt  was 
convinced  that  it  was  merely  a  repetition  of  Queen  Mab,  he  failed  to 
give  it  the  attention  that  it  requires.  Although  both  works  are 
concerned  with  tyranny,  Prometheus  Unbound  is  at  a  great  remove  from 
the  strident  cries  against  "kings,  priests,  and  statesmen."  Shelley's 
view  of  evil  in  the  play  is  not  at  all  simple .  The  ultimate  origin  of 
evil,  Shelley  indicates,  is  beyond  man's  comprehension:  "The  deep  truth 
is  imageless."  Even  in  the  more  immediate  causes,  Shelley  does  not 
explicitly  put  all  the  blaae  on  society;  the  individual  man's  complicity 
is  indicated  in  Prometheus 's  statement,  "Oer  all  things  but  thyself  I 
gave  thee  power."  (I,  1.  273)  That  Shelley  did  not  believe  that  a 
mere  destruction  of  institutions  wotild  regenerate  mankind  is  indicated 
by  his  honest  confrontation  of  the  failure  of  the  French  Revolution. 
His  conclusion  was  not  unlike  Coleridge's:  "'Kie  Sensual  and  the  Dark 
rebel  in  vain."  ("France:  an  Ode,"  1.  85)  Only  by  some  inner  change 
could  the  world  be  reformed.  What  Babbitt  means  by  "the  unaccountable 
collapse  of  Zeus"  is  not  clear,  Shelley  accounts  for  Jupiter's  fall  by 
Prometheus ' s  self -reformation,  by  his  expiation  of  hatred  and  revenge- 
fulness  signalized  by  his  repudiation  of  the  curse.  Babbitt's  complaints 
about  the  lack  of  motivation  and  the  unalloyed  quality  of  good  and  evil 
SLTe  examples  of  his  refusal  to  judge  the  play  on  its  own  grounds.  Had 


Prc«netheus  and  Jupiter  been  men,  he  would  have  been  Justified  in 
objecting  to  the  distribution  of  good  and  evil,  but  they  are  gods.  The 
supposed  lack  of  preparation  for  Jupiter's  downfall  is  a  question  of 
dramatic  effectiveness,  but  Babbitt  illicitly  makes  it  one  of  moral 
truth.  In  Prometheus  Unbound,  Shelley  chose  to  focus  on  the  moment  of 
Prometheus 's  redemption,  not  on  some  period  in  the  previous  three- 
thousand  years,  which  would  reveal  minutely  the  changes  that  took  place 
in  his  character.  If  one  is  willing  to  admit  the  possibility  of  an 
amelioration  of  the  human  condition,  then  thirty  centuries  of  suffering 
and  increase  in  wisdcan  must  be  considered  as  some  motivation. 

Babbitt  also  objects  to  the  "attempts  to  make  a  wise  man  of 
Shelley,"  and  compares  him  unfavorably  with  Aeschylus: 

"Hie  "Prcmetheus  Bound"  has  the  informing  ethical  imagination 
that  the  "Prometheus  Unbound"  lacks,  and  so  in  its  total 
structure  belongs  to  an  entirely  different  order  of  art. 
Shelley,  indeed,  had  admirable  details  ....  But  to 
suppose  that  revery  of  this  kind  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  faith  of  Plato  and  Christ,  is  to  fall  frcan  illusion  into 
dangerous  delusion. 

We  may  doubt  whether  if  Shelley  had  lived  longer  he 
would  ever  have  risen  above  emotional  sophistry  and  become 
more  ethical  in  the  q\iality  of  his  imagination  .... 
Shelley  is  poetical,  but  with  a  taint  of  sophistry  or  sham 
wisdom. 31 

Babbitt's  charge  of  emotionalism  against  the  Romantic  period  has  already 
been  discussed;  a  few  additional  remarks  on  the  application  of  this 
charge  against  Shelley  are  appropriate.  Babbitt  appears  to  read  most 
of  Shelley's  poetry  on  a  superficial,  literal  level;  he  seems  to  be 
\inaware  of  any  symbolic  significance  in  it.  But  this  reading  of  Shelley 
as  a  mere  Arcadian  dreamer  has  been  seriously  challenged  by  the  scholar- 
ship that  has  been  done  on  him  from  the  1930 's  on.  Carl  Grabo,  who 

•^  Babbitt,  Rousseau  and  Rctnanticism,  pp.  359-360. 
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Initiated  the  answer  to  the  attack  in  The  Magic  Plant  (1936),  claims 

that 

if  ever  a  man  lived  the  intellectual  life  and  was  less 
the  victim  of  xinreason  and  blind  emotion,  it  was  Shelley 
....  Shelley' s  was  a  poetic  mind  but  also  a  philosophic 
mind,  realizing  that  ideal  of  the  poet -philosopher  which 
he  most  admired  in  the  great  minds  of  the  past. 32 

Grabo  supports  his  claim  by  his  studies  of  the  scientific  and  Platonic 

elements  in  Shelley's  writing.  Subsequent  studies  such  as  those  done 

by  Baker,  Cameron,  Wilson,  and  Bloom  have  disposed  of  Babbitt's  charge 

of  emotionalism.  Disagreements,  of  course,  still  arise  over  the 

quality  of  Shelley's  ethical  imagination  and  his  wisdom,  but  to  deny 

him  these  attributes  is  no  longer  defensible. 

The  final  fault  to  be  discussed  in  Babbitt's  criticism  of  Shelley 

is  his  use  of  guilt  by  association.  A  characteristic  method  of  Babbitt 

is  to  condemn  a  writer  on  the  basis  of  a  one-sided  appraisal  and  then, 

without  firmly  establishing  the  influence,  condemn  a  second  writer  for 

all  of  the  sins  of  the  first.  According  to  Babbitt,  all  the  Romantics, 

and  especially  Shelley,  share  in  the  guilt  of  Rousseau.  Babbitt  writes, 

"Shelley  is  himself  the  perfect  example  of  the  nympholept.  In  this 

respect  as  in  others,  however,  he  merely  continues  Rousseau. "33  But  the 

claim  of  such  an  extensive  influence  requires  some  documentation  from 

the  works  of  the  two  authors.  For  example,  Shelley's  remark  on  "Essay 

on  Christiemity"  deserves  consideration: 

3^Carl  Grabo,  The  Magic  Plant  (Chapel  Hill,  1936),  p.  vii. 
33Babbitt,  Rousseau  and  Romanticism,  p.  227. 
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Nothing  caji  well  be  more  remote  from  truth  ....  than  it 
were  best  for  man  that  he  should  abandon  all  his  acquire- 
ments in  physical,  and  intellectual  science  and  depend  on 
the  spontaneous  productions  of  Nature  for  his  subsistence 
....  Rousseau  certainly  did  not  mean  to  persuade  the 
immense  popvilation  of  his  coiantry  to  abandon  all  the  arts 
of  life,  destroy  their  habitations  and  their  temples  and 
become  inhabitants  of  the  vfoods.  He  addressed  the  most 
enlightened  of  his  compatriots,  and  endeavored  to  persuade 
them  to  set  the  example  of  a  pure  and  simple  life,  by 
placing  in  the  strongest  point  of  view  his  conceptions  of 
the  calamitous  and  diseased  aspect  which,  overgrown  as  it 
is  with  the  vices  of  sensuality  and  selfishness,  is 
exhibited  by  civilized  society. 3^ 

Shelley  here  is  not  interpreting  Rousseau  at  all  in  the  \my  Babbitt 

did,  as  a  primitivist,  and  this  piece  of  evidence  alone  requires  some 

modification  of  the  charge  of  "Rousseauism,"  in  the  sense  that  Babbitt 

used  the  word.  Furthermore,  Shelley  at  times  expressed  serious  doubts 

about  Rousseau's  philosophy,  most  notably  in  The  Triumph  of  Life.  To 

the  speaker  in  this  poem,  Rousseau  looks  like  "an  old  root  which  grew/ 

To  strange  distortions  out  of  the  hiUside."  (11.  I82-I83)  With  "holes 

he  vainly  sought  to  hide,  ^hicl^  were  or  had  been  eyes."  (l.  I87) 

The  figure  states: 

And  if  the  spark  with  which  heaven  let  my  spirit 
Had  been  with  purer  nutriment  supplied, 

Corruption  \/ould  not  now  thus  much  inherit 
Of  what  was  once  Rousseau, 

(n.  201-20U) 

She3J.ey  was  not  simply  a  follower  of  Rousseau  and  VIords\/orth  in  the 
worship  of  nature.  And  the  attitude  expressed  in  The  Triumph  of  Life 
does  not  involve  a  complete  reversal  of  his  earlier  position  because 
he  had  expressed  a  distrust  of  natural  religion  six  years  before  in 
"Mont  Blanc." 


oil 

■^  Shelley,  "Essay  on  Christianity,"  The   Complete  Works  of  Shelley, 
vi,  ed.  Roger  Ingpen  and  Walter  E.  Peck  (New  York  and  London,  I965), 
pp.  2U7-2U8. 
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In  his  treatment  of  Shelley  and  the  other  Romantics,  Babbitt  seems 
unwilling  to  permit  them  any  differences  of  opinion.  He  regards  Rousseau 
as  having  had  an  all-pervasive  influence  on  them  and  is  hesitant  in 
giving  them  any  credit  for  thinking  on  their  own,  for  modifying  the 
ideas  of  Rousseau,  or  for  rejecting  any  of  the  ideas  in  Rousseau.  But 
such  a  conclusion  must  be  predicated  on  the  assumption  that  they  were 
untouched  by  the  great  events  that  took  place  between  his  time  and 
theirs.  Such  was  not  the  case:  the  Romantics  were  profoundly  affected 
by  the  French  Revolution  and  its  aftermath.  They  were  involved  in  a 
searching  re-evaluation  of  the  legacy  of  ideas  from  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  they  display  no  uniformity  in  their  respohse  to  the  events 
of  their  times.  Babbitt's  formula  that  Shelley  equals  Wordsworth  equals 
Rousseau  is  not  true. 

In  Rousseau  and  Romanticism,  Babbitt  writes: 

k 

The   most  disreputable  aspect  of  human  nature  ...  is 
its  proneness  to  look  for  scapegoats;  ajnd  my  chief 
objection  to  the  movement  I  have  been  studying  is  that 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  in  history  it  has  encouraged 
the  evasion  of  moral  responsibility  and  the  setting  up 
of  scapegoats . 35 

An  examination  of  Babbitt's  criticism  of  Shelley  may  lead  one  to  wonder 
if  the  above  statement  does  not  apply  with  special  force  to  Babbitt's 
own  work.  Certainly  there  appears  to  be  an  evasion  of  critical 
responsibility  in  his  handling  of  Shelley:  much  of  his  criticism  does 
not  involve  a  direct  confrontation  of  the  works  of  the  poet,  and  the 
analysis  that  he  does  provide  reflects  a  refusal  on  his  part  to  give 
an  objective  reading  to  the  works.  Although  Babbitt  discusses  Shelley 
far  more  extensively  in  Rousseau  and  Romanticism  than  in  his  earlier 
work,  he  reveals  no  new  insights,  but  only  a  mass  of  evidence  to  support 

^^Babbitt,  Rousseau  and  Romanticism,  p.  390. 
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his  first  description  of  Shelley  as  a  poet  "of  an  originality  and 
genius  that  are  at  bottom  only  asi   outpouring  of  undisciplined 
emotion." 

In  Babbitt  can  be  seen  a  fundamental  contradiction.  He  feared 
excessive  emotion  and  advocated  moderation  and  Judgment;  yet  his  own 
passion  to  warn  his  fellow  men  of  the  error  of  their  ways  seemed 
always  to  deter  him  from  making  clear  judgments.  Babbitt  was  a  man  of 
formidable  intellect  and  of  considerable  erudition.  He  writes 
eloquently  and  i)ersuasively;  he  displays  great  ingenuity  in  argument. 
Yet  his  arguments  will  not  stand  up  under  careful  examination;  they 
are  a  tissue  of  false  or  inadequate  logical  connections.  What  is  most 
interesting,  and  perhaps  most  significant,  about  Babbitt  is  the  passion 
that  drove  him  to  his  wrong  conclusions.  He  had  a  deep  sense  of  a 
decline  in  civilization,  eind  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  arrest 
this  decline.  In  his  efforts  to  accomplish  this  end,  critical 
Judgment  and  historical  truth  were  sacrificed. 


CHAPTER  IV 
PAUL  ELMER  MORE 

In  Paces  from  an  Oxford  Diary,  Paul  Elmer  More  wrote : 

In  a  critical  moment  of  my  life  I  was  thrown  "by 
tmforeseen  circumstances  into  contact  with  one  who 
altered  the  whole  current  of  my  being,  and  to  whom  I 
owe  an  incalculable  debt.  Without  his  aid,  or  if 
that  influence  had  fallen  at  any  other  time,  I  should 
probably  have  succtunbed  to  the  most  unwholesome  traits 
of  my  temperament. 1 

•niis  decisive  Influence  on  Mere's  thinking  is  Irving  Babbitt's.  Although 
More  was  the  better  literary  critic  and  was,  perhaps,  a  more  subtle 
thinker  generally,  Babbitt  was,  by  More's  admission,  the  dominant  person- 
ality. On  the  issue  of  Romanticism,  Babbitt  led  the  way;  and  More,  only 
by  a  considerable  adjustment  in  his  ideas,  came  to  share  the  sentiments 
of  his  friend.   In  their  approach  to  Romanticism,  however,  some 
significant  differences  can  be  noted. 

The  thought  and  writings  of  Babbitt,  on  the  one  hand,  exhibit 
a  massive  consistency.  No  real  evolution  can  be  discerned  in  his 
thinking;  rather,  his  later  works  involve  an  elaboration  and  a 
refinement  of  attitudes  arrived  at  early  in  life.   Scmething  very 
fundamental  in  his  temperaanent  made  him  an  opponent  of  Romanticism. 
More,  in  contrast,  shows  considerable  development  in  his  thinking. 
Robert  M.  Davies  has  suggested  seven  distinct  stages  in  his  evolving 
thought.   As  a  young  man,  More  was  a  thorough-going  Romantic.  His 


-'■Section  XXXI,  quoted  by  Robert  M.  Davies,  The  Humanism  of  Paul 
Elmer  More  (New  York,  1958),  p.  29. 

^Davies,  The  Humanism  of  Paul  Elmer  More,  p.  11. 
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turn  to  "humanism"  was  in  the  nature  of  a  conversion;  and,  like  the 

religious  convert  who  conceives  it  his  duty  to  warn  others  about  sin, 
More  felt  it  his  responsibility  to  reveal  to  others  the  dangers  of 
Romanticism.  He  was,  however,  less  dogmatic  and  less  extreme  in  his 
strictures  against  Romanticism  than  was  Babbitt. 

While  More  had  some  propensity  for  the  en  bloc  condemnation  that 
is  characteristic  of  Lasserre  and  Babbitt,  he  did  greater  justice  to 
the  Romantic  writers  in  his  acknowledgment  of  the  differences  among 
them.   Babbitt's  books  are  orgaJiized  on  the  basis  of  ideas;  thus 
Rousseau  and  Romanticism,  for  example,  contains  chapters  on  such  topics 
as  "Ramantic  Genius,"  'Romantic  Irony,"  and  "Romanticism  and  Nature." 
This  kind  of  organisation  leads  to  many  generalizations;  and,  despite 
occasional  qualifications,  his  books  give  to  the  reader  the  impression 
that  considerable  uniformity  existed  in  the  ideas  and  attitudes  of  the 
Romantics.  More's  Shelburne  Essays,  organized  on  the  basis  of  individual 
authors,  endeavors  to  point  out  distinguishing  characteristics  in  each 
author.  For  example,  he  contrasts  Wordsworth's  "stability  and  moral 
reverence"  with  "the  fretful  impatience  of  Shelley's  revolutionary- 
romanticism."-^  He  finds  that  the  chief  fault  in  Shelley  is  an  essential 
falseness,  in  Vtordsworth,  exaggeration  and  exclusion.   While  More's 
conclusions  are  open  to  question,  his  method  does  not  lead  to  so 
persistent  a  distortion  as  is  found  in  Babbitt's  works.   "Riis  does  not 
mean  that  More  is  free  from  a  generalized  attitude  that  guides  his 
handling  of  the  RomaJitic  vrriters.  His  prejudgments  axe  not  quite  so 


3paul  Elmer  More,  Shelburne  Essays  VTI  (Boston  and  New  York, 
1913),  p.  3h. 
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apparent,  his  attacks  more  indirect  and,  at  times,  more  insidious.  For 
example,  in  the  first  part  of  his  essay  on  Wordsworth,  he  concedes  the 
assured  position  of  the  poet's  greater  works,  but  by  the  time  he  has 
fully  exposed  Wordsworth's  weakness — "a  lack  of  native  vitaJ.ity" — he 
has  undercut  his  initial  concession. ^ 

Although  More  at  times  displays  a  better  insight  into  the  evolution 
of  ideas  than  does  Babbitt,  some  of  his  inteirpretations  of  intellectual 
history  are  highly  dubious.  For  example,  whereas  Babbitt  exaggerates 
the  affinity  between  Romanticism  and  the  Middle  Ages,  More  goes  a  step 
further  and  traces  Romanticism  back  to  Alexandria,  viewing  its  birth  as 
the  merging  of  "the  Occidental  sense  of  the  Ego. .  .  .  with  the  Oriental 
sense  of  vastness  and  vagueness,  of  infinity  as  akin  to  the  mere  escape 
from  limitation, "°  He  observes  that  this  spirit  almost  disappears  at 
times  in  the  period  between  the  early  Christian  era  and  the  eighteenth 
century.   It  was  only  after  natiiralism  had  weakened  the  authority  of 
Christianity  and  of  the  classics  that  this  impulse  revived  in  full  force. 
More  states  that  the  spirit  at  work  in  men  like  Rousseau,  Blake,  and  the 
Schlegels  is  "essentially  akin  to  that  spirit  which  appears  so  remote 
and  exotic  in  eincient  Alexandria."'''  He  concludes  that  "looking  at  its 
wild  sources,  one  can  understand  why  Goethe  curtly  called  Romanticism 
disease  and  Classicism  health."^  More's  reasoning  involves  tremendous 
over-simplification  and  a  cavalier  disregard  of  historical  causality. 
He  seems  to  assume  the  existence  of  a  "spirit"  which  is  strajigely 

5lbid.,  pp.  kh-k8. 

6lbid.,  VIII,  26. 

7lbid.,  p.  31. 

8lbid. ,  p.  28. 
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independent  of  the  conditions  of  the  time  and  of  the  development  of 
thought  over  nineteen  centuries — a  "spirit"  which  has  maintained  a 
purity  and  integrity  and  which  rather  mysteriously  burst  forth  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  This  theory  reveals  mainly  the  anxiety  of  More  to 
discredit  Romanticism;  it  enables  him  to  attach  to  Romanticism  the 
disrepute  of  the  Alexandrian  School.  But  the  connection  serves  to 
obfuscate  the  issue:  Alexandrianism  is  thought  of  primarily  as  effete 
and  over-refined;  and,  while  these  adjectives  may  be  applicable  to  the 
twilight  of  Romanticism,  they  are  highly  inappropriate  to  the  Romantic 
Period  proper.  Furthermore,  what  More  picks* out  as  the  quality  coraraon 
to  Rrananticism  and  Alexandrianism — the  pvirsuit  of  the  limitless — Is 
fundamentally  one  way  of  expressing  the  old  issues  of  man's  pride  and  of 
his  freedom  and  restraint,  and  does  not  provide  a  mark  that  distinguishes 
these  two  periods  from  any  other  periods  in  Western  thought. 

Where  More's  grasp  of  history  is  superior  to  Babbitt's  is  in  the 
acknCTvrledgment  of  a  difference  in  the  Romanticism  of  the  early  and  late 
nineteenth  century.   In  its  literary  dimension,  it  would  appear  that 
the  initial  impiilse  of  anti- Romantic ism  was  a  reaction  against  the 
decadent  form  of  Romanticism  that  existed  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
century.  VJhile  Babbitt  concentrates  his  attack  on  the  great  Romantic 
writers  and  does  not  make  any  distinction  between  them  and  their 
progeny,  More  was,  as  a  consequence  of  his  closer  acquaintance  with  the 
English  writers  of  the  late  nineteenth  century,  capable  of  observing 
differences.  In  his  early  years,  he  had  been  intoxicated  by  Pater,  and 
his  conversion  involved  the  repudiation  of  Pater,  in  particular.  He 
came  to  discover  that  "what  Pater  really  stood  for  was  in  the  last 
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analysis  false  and  dangerous.""  His  essay  on  Pater  perhaps  comes 

closest  to  revealing  exactly  what  More  was  reactinc  against: 

Paterism  might  without  great  injustice  be  defined  as 
the  quintessential  spirit  of  Oxford  emptied  of  the 
v;holesome  intrusions  of  the  world--its  pride  of 
isolation  reduced  to  sterile  self-absorption,  its 
enchantment  of  beauty  alembicated  into  a  faint 
Epicureanism,  its  discipline  of  learning  chetnged 
into  a  voluptuous  economy  of  sensations,  its  golden 
calm  steignated  into  languid  elegance.  10 

More  speaks  of  the  "stream  of  that  kind  of  thing  that  trickles 

clammily  through  the  nineteenth  century"  ;   and  he  says  that  the 

later  works  of  Fiona  MacLeod  come  from  "the  same  failing  well  from 

which  in  its  abundance  those  poets  ^ordsworth,  Shelley  and  KeatsT" 

drew  their  sturdier  dreams  of  pantheism."  He  calls  this  "the  tvdlight 

and  not  the  dawn  of  a  great  movement. "-^^  More  devoted  considerable 

attention  to  the  inferior  writers  of  the  late  nineteenth  century;  and, 

while  he  could  be  severe  in  his  treatment  of  Wordsworth  and  Shelley, 

he  frequently  displays  an  awareness  of  the  distinction  between 

Romanticism  and  the  dregs  of  Rcananticism. 

One  of  the  most  striking  differences  between  the  two  leading 

New  Humanists  v;as  in  their  religious  attitudes.  Babbitt  called  himself 

an  ethical  positivist  and  asserted  that  his  humanism  was  quite 

independent  of  religion.  In  his  later  writing  he  displayed  a  willingness 

to  enlist  the  support  of  religion  in  the  struggle  against  naturalism, 

.but  it  would  appear  to  be  an  alliance  for  convenience  rather  than  a 


^rbid.,  p.  83. 
IQibid.,  p.  108. 
^Ibid.,  p.  126. 
12 Ibid.,  p.  lUl. 
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firm  commitment.  According  to  More,  Babbitt's  real  feelings  toward 
religion  were  far  more  antagonistic  than  is  revealed  in  his  writing. 
More,  althovigh  iindergoing  many  shifts  in  his  beliefs,  seems  to  have 
had  alvreiys  a  need  for  religion — a  need  which  led  him  to  seek  various 
substitutes  for  it  and  which  ultimately  led  him  back  to  Christianity. 
He  describes  his  development  as  "a  great  circle":  "My   end  is  close  to 
where  I  began;  for  I  was  born,  so  to  speak,  a  theologian. "^3  Unlike 
T.E.  Hulme,  however,  this  religious  inclination  had  only  a  minor  effect 
in  shaping  his  anti-Rcananticism.  He  did  not  reject  Romanticism,  like 
Hulme,  because  it  was  "spilt  religion";  but,  like  Babbitt,  because  it 
presented  a  false  view  of  human  nature.  To  Hulme,  what  was  most  valuable 
in  religion  was  the  dogma.  More  opposes  the  absolutist  jxDsition, 
notably  in  The   Demon  of  the  Absolute,  and  attempts  to  steer  a  middle 
course  between  absolutism  and  ccmplete  relativism.  His  eventual  t\irn- 
ing  to  the  Church  of  England  was  not  of  the  same  magnitude  as  T.S. 
Eliot's  embracing  of  that  faith.  Eliot  made  a  commitment  specifically 
to  Christiajiity;  More,  on  the  other  hand,  sought  an  answer  to  "that 
restless  longing  of  the  heaxt  for  that  which  the  world  cannot  give,  .  .  . 
that  reaching  out  after  the  invisible  things  of  the  spirit. "l'^  His 
choice  of  Christianity--rather  thaji,  say.  Buddhism- -seems  to  have  been 
due  more  to  the  accident  of  birth  than  to  any  firm  intellectual 
preference. 


^^More,  Pages  from  an  Oxford  Diary ,  Sect.  V,  quo;bed  by  Davie s, 
p.  33. 

^TJore,  The  Sceptical  Approach  to  Religion  (Princeton,  193^+), 
p.  189. 
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More's  Criticism  of  Shelley 

Mora's  opinion  of  Shelley  is  quite  similar  to  Babbitt's;  and 

since  More's  major  attack,  which  appears  in  Shelburne  Essays  VII  , 

anticipates  by  nine  years  Babbitt's  attack  in  Rousseau  and  Romanticism, 

it  seems  likely  that  despite  Babbitt's  greater  over-all  influence,  More 

was  the  principal  agent  in  shaping  the  New  Humanist  position  on  this 

particular  poet.  More's  attack  is  harsh.  He  concedes  a  potential  to 

Shelley,  but  finds  that  even  his  best  works  are  marred  by  an  essential 

falseness.   Shelley  is  not  even  a  good  minor  poet;  he  is,  in  terms  of 

his  productions,  simply  a  bad  poet.  He  brings  his  argument  to  a 

conclusion,  calculated  to  silence  all  dissenters,  by  accusing  amy  reader 

who  appreciates  Shelley  of  inferior  taste: 

■niere  is  nothing  mutually  exclusive  in  the  complete 
enjoyment  of  both  Milton  and  Crabbe;  it  is  at  least 
questionable  whether  the  same  man  can  heartily  admire 
both  Milton  and  Shelley. 15 

The  principal  areas  of  More's  attack  are:  Shelley's  admirers; 
his  life;  his  age;  the  aesthetic  deficiencies  of  his  lyrics.  Over  a 
third  of  More's  essay  on  Shelley  is  concerned  with  Shelley's  admirers; 
significantly,  no  other  aspect  of  the  subject  is  given  such  full  treat- 
ment. He  reveals  the  inconsistencies  in  such  criticism  as  Vida  Scudder's 
introduction  to  her  edition  of  Prometheus  Unbouind,  Arthur  Symon's 
Romantic  Movement,  and  A.  Clutton-Brock' s  Shelley:  The  Man  and  the  Poet. 
More  complains  about  the  "extraordinary  contradiction  which  dogs  all 
such  critics. "l6  Clutton-Brock,  for  example,  insists  that  the  author  of 

■'■^More,  Shelburne  Essays  VII,  26. 
l^Ibid. ,  p.  17. 
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Prometheus  Unbound  is  an  intellectual  poet,  but  admits  that  the  drama 

lacks  causality  and  that  the  characters  drift  about  aimlessly.  Regarding 

The  Revolt  of  Islam,  Clutton-Brock  opines  that  "in  its  very  absurdity 

it  shows  the  character  of  Shelley's  mind. "17  More  ridicules  Miss 

Scudder's  discussion  of  Prcmetheus  Unbound: 

The  poem  as  a  v^hole  is  "a  work  of  resplendent  insight," 
yet  its  interpretation  of  evil — that  is,  the  very 
heart  of  its  theme — is  "hopelessly  superficial. "l8 

More  is  unquestionably  right  in  his  exposure  of  the  flimsiness  of  some 

of  the  Shelleyan  criticism  of  his  time.  It  is  a  criticism  that  does 

not  demand  intellectual  integrity  in  poetry.  It  is  based  on  an  approach 

to  jxjetry  that  involves  a  suspension  of  the  reasoning  faculty  and  a 

l\ixiiriating  in  "a  kind  of  elusive,  yet  rapturous,  emanation  of  hope 

devoid  of  specific  content. "19  The   music  and  the  intoxication  were 

v^hat  appealed  to  late  nineteenth-century  readers  of  Shelley;  they  did 

not  require  other  qualities,  and  too  hastily  assimed  that  Shelley  was 

deficient  in  them.  Insofar  as  he  contributed  to  the  discrediting  of 

this  kind  of  criticism.  More  deserves  commendation. 

The  ^ireakness  of  More's  evaluation  evidences  itself  in  equating 

the  response  of  readers  to  the  poetry  itself.  To  expose  the  glaring 

contradictions  found  in  Shelleyan  criticism  does  not  necessarily  reveal 

anything  about  Shelley's  poetry,  and  the  adequacy  of  this  criticism  is 

a  matter  to  which  More  gave  too  little  attention.  A  tracing  of  the 

l^ibid.,  p.  k. 
l^Ibid.,  p.  3. 
l^ibid.,  p.  18. 
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history  of  taste  suggests  that  each  generation  has  its  limitations. 

These  limitations  are  perhaps  nowhere  more  evident  than  when  admiration 

ttirns  into  idolatry,  which  involves  an  increase  in  intensity  and  a 

corresponding  decrease  in  scope.  In  the  case  of  Shelley,  his  most 

ardent  supporters  in  the  nineteenth  century  had  a  highly  restricted 

view  of  him,  and  their  view  tended  to  infect  that  of  less  wholehearted 

Shelle:,'uns  like  Clutton-Brock  and  Miss  Scudder.  More,  in  txurn,  bases 

his  criticism  of  a  number  of  Shelley's  works  on  his  reaction  to  these 

ccxnmentators,  and  thus  a  narrow  view  of  Shelley  is  perpetuated.  For 

example,  he  concludes  that 

With  a  child-like  credulity  almost  inconceivable  he 
accepted  the  current  doctrine  that  mankind  is  naturally 
and  inherently  virtuous,  needing  only  the  deliverance 
from  some  out\-ra.rdly  applied  oppression  to  spring  back  to 
its  essential  perfection. 20 

He  does  not  quote  a  single  line  from  Shelley  to  document  this  sweeping 

conclusion,  nor  is  there  any  other  evidence  of  its  being  based  on  a 

direct  study  of  Shelley's  works.  He  might  have  considered  Prometheus 's 

expulsion  of  the  evil  within  him  or  the  pictvire  of  evil  presented  in 

The  Triumph  of  Life. 

More  is  not  so  denimciatory  of  Shelley  the  man  as  are  some  other 

anti-Romantics — T.S.  Eliot,  for  cxatiiple.  He  does  not  see  Shelley  as  a 

blackguard;  he  takes  cognizance  of  the  "many  acts  of  instinctive 

generosity'  •'■  that  ennoble  his  life.  He  regards  Shelley's  chief 

weakness--overveening  self- trust — as  a  fault  of  the  age.  With  More  it 

was  a  fault,  however,  of  such  an  insidious  nature  that  it  tended  to 

counteract  all  of  his  virtues  and  to  leave  him  "in  the  final  test  .  .  . 


2^Wd.,p.  7. 
rbid. ,  p.  0. 
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almost  inhuman. "^^  More  is  especieuLly  censorious  of  Shelley's  self- 
deception  in  idealizing  friends  and  of  his  repudiation  of  them  when  he 
discovered  that  they  fell  short  of  his  ideal.  More  calls  Shelley's 
friendship  with  Elizabeth  Kitchener  "the  classic  example  (classic  as 
being  so  perfect  an  expression  of  a  trait  common  to  «11  the  Rousselian 
tribe). '^^  jje  further  criticizes  Shelley  for  his  unfeeling  attitude 
and  se3_f-righteousness  at  the  time  of  Harriet's  death.  From  the 
knowledge  that  is  available  at  the  present  time  on  Shelley's  life,  it 
is  not  possible  to  exonerate  him  fully  from  such  charges.  IRiere  were 
signal  failures  in  his  relations  with  other  people — i)articularly  with 
women.  The  most  recent  account  of  the  situation  between  Shelley  and 
Harriet — Harriet  Shelley ;  Five  Long  Years — places  greater  blame  on 
Shelley  than  More  does.  Shelley's  absoi^Jtion  in  the  ideal  and  his  need 
to  feel  himself  in  the  right  led  him  at  times  to  be  blind  to  reality. 
However,  the  anti-Romantics,  More  among  them,  in  their  reaction  against 
the  Shelley  idolaters  v;ho  saw  nothing  in  him  but  purity  and  perfection, 
place  an  undue  emphasis  on  his  faults.  No  man  comes  out  well  in  a 
Judgment  based  almost  exclusively  on  his  failures.  A  fair  estimate  of 
his  character  must  take  into  account  his  good  qualities;  certainly  the 
testimony  of  those  of  his  contemporaries  who  knew  him  best  hardly  gives 
the  picture  of  a  man  who  was  "almost  inhuman." 

While  Babbitt  puts  together  criticism  of  life  and  of  works  rather 
indiscriminately.  More  attempts  to  show  the  relevance  of  his  biographical 
commentary  to  his  assessment  of  the  author's  productions.  In  the  case 

^^Ibid.,  p.  9. 
23lbid. ,  p.  15. 
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of  Shelley,  he  maintains  that  the  same  force  can  be  seen  at  work  in 
his  conduct  as  in  his  writing.  In  both,  Shelley  displayed  "a  child-like 
credulity"  about  man's  essential  goodness.  As  has  already  been 
suggested,  such  an  interpretation  of  the  poetry  is  the  result  of  an 
inadequate  reading.  It  may  be  added  that  the  conclusions  that  Shelley 
was  led  to  in  his  poetry  were  scanetimes  quite  different  from  those  he 
was  led  to  in  ordering  his  o\«m  life.  For  exan^jle,  Alastor  records  the 
failure  of  the  poet  to  sustain  his  hold  on  the  ideal;  he  is  destroyed 
by  his  inability  to  come  to  terms  with  flesh  and  blood.  In  other  words, 
Alastor  is  a  dramatic  statement  of  the  very  fact  that  More  accuses 
Shelley  of  not  knowing.  The  preface  that  Shelley  affixed  to  the  poem 
provides  striking  evidence  of  the  discrepancy  that  may  exist  between 
the  conclusions  that  an  author  may  be  led  to  in  the  medium  of  poetry  and 
the  conclusions  that  he  wo\ild  otherwise  like  to  make.  The  poem  deals 
with  a  man's  self-destruction;  the  preface,  in  a  sense,  tries  to  subvert 
the  intention  of  the  poem  by  insisting  on  the  superiority  of  this  man. 
To  a  lesser  extent,  "Epipsychidion"  too  deals  with  the  failure  to 
establish  an  ideal  relationship.  By  the  power  of  words  it  attempts  to 
attain  this  i)erfect  alliance;  but  success  is  momentary,  as  is  acknow- 
ledged in  the  lines: 

The  winged  words  on  which  my  soul  wo\ild  pierce 
Into  the  blight  of  Love's  rare  Universe, 
Are  chains  of  lead  around  its  flight  of  fire-- 

(11.  588-590) 

And  he  concludes  that  what  he  seeks  is  not  to  be  found  here  but 

"beyond  the  grave."  (l.  598) 

More  regards  Shelley  as  a  genius  by  nature  who  •v/as  meant  to 

utter  rare  truths  but  who  was  marred  "by  the  obliquity  of  Tirae."^^ 


2^rbid.,  p.  5. 
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He  was  tainted  by  the  false  doctrines  that  were  in  vogue  in  the  early- 
nineteenth  century.  The  particular  attitude  that  More  singles  out  for 
attack  is  "enthusiasm."  He  quotes  Shelley's  statement  in  the  preface 
to  The  Revolt  of  Islam;  "It  is  the  business  of  the  poet  to  communicate 
to  others  the  pleasure  and  the  enthusiasm  .  .  .  ."^5  He  uses  this 
assertion  as  a  basis  for  making  a  connection  between  seventeenth-century 
enthusiasm  and  Ronanticism.  He  notes  that  in  the  eighteenth  century 
this  enthusiasm  was  generally  repudiated,  even  by  John  Wesley.  But 
Shelley  and  other  Romantics,  in  More's  opinion,  failed  to  learn  the 
lesson,  and  fully  embraced  this  detested  attitude.  Although  less  far- 
fetched than  his  Alexandrianism-Romanticism  equation,  this  is  another 
of  those  tenuous  connections  which  serve  More  well  in  his  condemnation 
of  Roraanticism  but  which  also  provide  further  obstacles  to  any  under- 
standing of  the  true  nature  of  the  movement.   To  its  opponents  in  the 
eighteenth  centiiry,  "enthusiasm"  meant  "xinreasoned  emotion,"  and  More 
assumes  that  it  had  the  same  meaning  for  Shelley,  which  it  most 
certainly  did  not.  In  the  context  of  the  statement,  it  is  clear  that 
by  "enthusiasm"  Shelley  simply  means  "arousing  of  interest."  Both  More 
and  Babbitt  were  conservatives  in  linguistics;  they  appear  to  have 
resented  changes  in  the  meanings  of  words,  and  they  did  not  take 
sufficient  cognizance  of  changes  where  they  had  occurred.  A  greater 
willingness  to  treat  terms  on  the  basis  of  their  meanings  to  a  particular 
a^e  would  have  allowed  men  like  Babbitt  and  More  to  deal  with  the  past 
in  a  far  more  illuminating  fashion. 

In  a  small  section  in  the  latter  part  of  his  essay.  More  directly 
confronts  the  poetry  of  Shelley.  He  begins  with  praise: 


25 


Ibid. ,  p.  13. 
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Of  Shelley,  taken  merely  as  the  author  of  a 
group  of  lyrics,  brief  in  compass,  but  exquisite 
in  melody  and  feeling,  quite  another  account 

might  be  given  than  this  I  am  writing.  Here 

his  genius  suffers  no  let  or  thwarting. 26 

But  in  his  characteristic  manner.  More  proceeds  to  "expose"  the 
falseness  and  perversity  that  is  to  be  found  even  in  the  best  of 
Shelley — "faults  which  throw  a  suspicion  of  obliquity  or  vanity  upon 
the  very  sources  of  the  artist's  inspiration. "^7  jt  is  difficult  to 
see  how  More's  censure  can  be  reconciled  with  the  praise  he  previously 
accords  Shelley;  indeed  More,  \rho   coniplains  about  the  contradictions  in 
the  criticism  of  A.  Clutton-Brock  and  Vida  Scudder,  does  not  appear  to 
be  completely  consistent  himself. 

More  criticizes  "Ode  to  the  West  Wind"  for  "unmelodious 
conclusions."  Shelley  does  not  adhere  to  the  inherent  laws  of  the 
tcrza  rima  in  the  manner  of  Dante  and  other  Italian  writers.  "The 
rhymes,"  he  asserts,  "hang  as  an  impertinence  instead  of  a  support. "^o 
Although  Babbitt  and  More  looked  with  some  disfavor  on  the  eighteenth- 
century  bondage  to  rules,  they  almost  automatically  responded  with 
distrust  to  innovation.   Edmund  Wilson  has  remarked  upon  More's  aversion 
to  all  things  modern:  "I  cannot  avoid  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
Mr.  More's  primary  objection  is  to  having  anyone,  either  in  science  or 
in  art,  find  out  anything  new. .  .  .  ,^9  i^^   exception  More  takes  to 

^^rbid.,  p.  22. 
^Ibid..  p.  26. 

28rbid.,  p.  2k. 

^-^dmund  V/ilson,  "Notes  on  Babbitt  and  More,"  Critique  of 
Humanism,  edited  by  C.  Hartley  Grattan  (New  York,  1930),  pp.  5^-57,  59-60. 
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"Ode  to  the  West  Wind"  is  of  the  same  order.  A  fruitful  borrowing  of 
literary  forms  seldom  occurs  vrithout  introducing  some  modifications. 
Shelley' s  haxidlinc  of  terza  rima  is  hardly  more  revolutionary  than  the 
use  of  enjambment  in  couplets.  Besides,  movement  is  of  the  very- 
essence  of  this  poem  and  Shelley's  carrying  over  of  meaning  beyond  the 
end  of  the  rhymes  would  appear  to  be  quite  deliberate  and  not,  as  More 
claims,  the  result  of  his  inability  to  discipline  himself. 

More  uses  Stanza  forty-five  of  Adonais  to  illustrate  the  "essential 
falseness"  in  Shelley.  He  finds  the  expression  "far  in  the  Unapparent" 
vapid,  and  the  line  "oblivion  as  they  rose  shrank  like  a  thing  reproved" 
inane. -^   Unless  one's  aesthetic  response  is  the  same  as  More's,  it  is 
difficult  to  appreciate  just  what  his  objection  to  these  two  lines  is. 
The  phrase,  "far  in  the  Unapparent"  would  appear  to  accord  very  well 
with  Shelley's  Platonic  view.  It  is  not  clear  whether  More  is 
objecting  to  this  view  of  reality  or  to  the  adequacy  of  the  words  to 
express  it.  The  second  line  makes  use  of  personification,  a  device 
used  with  some  frequency  by  Shelley  in  this  poem.  Unless  More  intends 
to  condemn  personification  per  se,  it  is  dlfficvilt  to  see  why  this 
line  strikes  a  false  note  in  the  poem.  Except  to  a  reader  who  is 
predisposed  to  accept  More's  judgment  against  Shelley,  his  charge  of 
essential  falseness  is  unconvincing.  He  bases  his  case  on  two  lines, 
and  even  on  these  tvra  lines  he  is  not  sufficiently  explicit  in  stating 
his  objections. 

3^Iore,  Shelburne  Essays  VII,  23. 
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All  in  all,  More's  criticism  of  Shelley  is  less  unacceptable 
than  Babbitt's.  More  does  not  make  such  constant  use  of  massive 
generalizations  that  act  like  a  steam  roller  to  flatten  out  poetic 
reputations.  Much  of  his  criticism  is,  however,  somei^at  wide  of  the 
mark.  He  devotes  too  little  attention  to  Jhelley's  poetry  itself,  and 
when  he  does  focus  on  a  poem  his  remarks  are  superficial  and 
inadequately  supported.  Although  he  attempts  to  display  the  relevance 
of  biographical  material,  in  fact  he  falls  into  the  familiar  fallacy 
of  judging  a  man's  art  by  his  life.  He  is  most  impressive  in  his 
argument  when  he  attacks  the  pro-Shelleyan  criticism  of  his  contem- 
poraries, and  herein  Is  an  important  key  to  his  anti-Romantic  position: 
Shelley  and  other  early  nineteenth-century  writers  stand,  in  a  sense, 
as  surrogates;  More's  real  enemies  were  the  critics  and  writers  of  the 
Romantic  twilight. 


CHAPTER  V 
T.E.  mum 

In  1907,  the  year  Lasserre  published  Le  Romantisme  francain,  T.E. 
Hulme  returned  to  London  from  his  travels  in  Canada  and  on  the  Continent. 
Within  the  next  two  years  he  had  established  himself  as  the  leader  of  a 
group  of  artists,  writers,  and  thinkers  who  constituted  London's  avant- 
garde.  Until  191^»  when  he  entered  the  army,  his  influence  in  shaping 
the  course  of  poetry,  aesthetics,  and  criticism  was  phenomenal.  Although 
he  published  over  sixty  articles  on  art,  poetry,  philosophy,  and 
politics,  it  was  mainly  by  his  brilliant  conversation  that  he  impressed 
his  ideas  on  his  contemporaries;  and  his  posthumous  influence  has  been 
achieved  principally  through  the  expression  of  his  thought  and  the 
application  of  his  theory  by  men  like  Pound,  Eliot,  and  their  successors. 

Hulme,  judged  solely  on  the  basis  of  his  writings,  does  not  appear 
as  impressive  a  figure  today  as  he  did  to  his  own  generation.  He  was 
considered  highly  original;  but  most  of  his  ideas  were,  in  fact, 
borrowed  from  Continental  thinkers --notably  Bergson,  Worringer,  Lasserre, 
and  PascaJ..  Considered  outside  the  context  of  his  times,  some  of  his 
theories  now  seem  rather  hollow,  if  not  simply  false  as,  for  example, 
his  defense  of  militarism  because  it  fosters  heroic  and  aristocratic 
virtues;  his  advocacy  of  a  poetry  that  is  deliberately  trivial;  his 
lumping  together  of  all  philosophy  and  literature  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Renaissance  to  the  twentieth  century.  Hulme,  who  was  a  student  of 
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mathematics  at  Cambridge,  had  a  predisposition  for  symmetry  in  thoiight. 
He  had  a  fondness  for  dichotonies  and  for  absolute  categories:  "There 
are  two  kinds  of  art,  ceometric  and  vital,  absolutely  distinct  in  kind 
from  one  another"  ;^  and  he  described  the  distinction  between  the  Middle 
Aces  and  the  Henaissance  as  "fundamentally  nothing  but  the  difference 
between  these  two  conceptions  of  man  inherent  evil  and  inherent 
goodness^."   Over-simplification  and  thraldom  to  formiilas  have  been 
noted  as  weaknesses  in  Babbitt's  writing.  Hulmc,  if  anything,  is  more 
susceptible  to  these  faults.  He  is  seen  in  the  most  favorable  light  if 
he  is  regarded  as  a  propagandist  and  if  his  writings  are  seen  not  as 
carefully  worked-out  theories  but  as  manifestoes. 

The  importance  of  HTilme  can  be  understood  only  in  reference  to 
the  cultural  climate  in  which  he  lived.  Ezra  Pound  wrote,  "A  few  of 
the  brightest  lads  have  a  vague  idea  that  something  is  a  bit  wrong,  and 
no  one  quite  knows  the  ansv;er."3  Among  some  of  the  more  talented 
literary  men  in  the  early  twentieth  century  there  was  great  uncertainty. 
"The  question  was  still:  where  do  we  go  from  Swinburne? — and  the 
answer  appeared  to  be,  nowhere."   Thus   Eliot  described  the  situation. 
Nearly  all  of  the  poetry  being  written  in  England  was  in  the  Romantic 
mode,  and  Romanticism  had  definitely  run  its  course.  The  need  for  new 
modes  of  expression  and  for  a  new  rationale  was  of  greater  urgency  then 
thaji  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  More  than  ever  before  was 

T.E.  Hulme,  Speculations  (London,  192^+),  p.  77. 

^Ibid.,  p.  50. 

^Ezra  Pound,  Polite  Essays  (Norfolk,  Conn.,  1937),  p.  9. 

^T.S.  Eliot,  "Ezra  Pound,"  An  Examination  of  Ezra  Pound,  ed. 
Peter  Russell  (Norfolk,  Conn.,  1950),  p.  25. 
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the  serious  artist  threatened  with  a  loss  of  position  in  society.  The 

success  of  science  vas  leading  men  to  question  the  value  of  the  arts, 

and  the  literature  that  did  prevail  catered  to  the  i)opular  stereotyped 

taste.  Behind,  and  adding  force  to,  the  doubts  of  the  literary  men  were 

the  more  general  doubts  of  the  time.  The  Victorian  belief  in  progress 

had  lost  its  glow.  The  assurance  of  the  British  in  their  empire  had 

suffered  a  blow  by  the  Boer  War,  and  the  empire  was  now  under  the 

ominous  threat  of  German  expansionism.  A  prophet  was  needed.  That 

Hulme  occupied  this  sort  of  position  is  averred  by  W.E.  Collins: 

We  are  beginning  to  realize  fully  what  a  supreme  loss 
Hulme  T-rais  to  our  generation.  Not  the  poet  so  much  as 
the  philosopher  and  critic.  More  intelligently  than  we 
did,  he  felt  our  feelings  and  iinder stood  our  responses 
to  life  and  art;  when  we  were  still  confased  and  baffled 
he  spoke  out  with  conviction  with  the  voice  of  prophesy. 5 

The  assurance  and  the  dogmatism  of  Hulme  were  exactly  what  the  age 

required.  To  those  who  questioned  whether  the  modern  age  had  not  cast 

off  too  much  of  religion  and  who  wished  to  find  respectability  for 

their  half-expressed  yearnings,  Hulme' s  words  must  have  been  reassuring: 

I  hold,  quite  coldly  and  intellectually  as  it  were,  that 
the  way  of  thinking  about  the  world  of  maji,  the  conception 
of  sin  and  the  categories  which  ultimately  make  up  the 
religious  attitude,  are  the  true  categories  and  the  right 
way  of  thinking  .  .  .  .o 

In  addition  to  bringing  a  much-needed  masculine  quality  to  the 

thought  of  his  time,  Hulme  accurately  assessed  the  current  condition 

and  predicted  the  future  of  literature.   Romanticism,  he  maintained, 

had  been  fully  exploited  and  this  convention  was  now  exhausted.  Until 


5w.E.  Collins,  "Beyond  Humanism,"  Sewanee  Review,  XX5CVIII  (July 
1930),  pp.  338-339. 


°Hulrae,  o£.  cit. ,  p.  112. 
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a  new  technique  and  convention  were  discovered,  there  would  be  no  new 
efflorescence  of  poetry;  and  he  predicted  a  classical  revival.  While 
his  definition  of  "classical"  may  be  questioned,  his  description  of 
the  new  poetry  is  accurate  in  several  respects. ' 

The  very  qualities  that  made  Hulme  so  important  a  figure  in  his 
own  time,  however,  militate  against  the  permanent  value  of  his  thought. 
After  due  credit  is  given  to  him  for  exerting  a  healthy  influence  on 
his  contemporaries,  it  must  be  observed  that  his  thinking  was  generally 
quite  superficial.  Except  for  the  French  writers  who  shaped  his 
philosophy,  he  had  too  little  respect  for  the  ideas  of  other  men.  With- 
out much  examination,  he  contemptuously  dismissed  the  writings  of  authors 
toward  whom  he  felt  an  antagonism.  His  hostility  toward  Rcananticism 
was  especially  strong;  consequently  the  picture  he  presented  of  it  was 
a  gross  caricature — a  more  over-simplified  and  unfair  representation 
than  that  given  by  the  New  Humanists.  With  as  great  an  arrogance  as 
Babbitt's,  if  not  greater,  but  without  the  erudition  of  Babbitt,  he 
espoused  the  extreme  anti-Rcmantic  position. 

Romanticism  had  for  Hvilme  political,  religious,  philosophic,  and 
aesthetic  implications.  He  felt  that  a  rather  exact  correspondence 
existed  on  all  of  these  levels  and  that  Romanticism  therefore  could  be 
treated  as  a  monolith.  For  convenience  of  discussion,  however,  his 
argument  may  be  divided  into  three  major  issues:  he  objected  to 
the  liberalism  of  the  Romajitics  and  to  the  basis  for  their  political 
views,  a  belief  in  man's  innate  goodness;  he  regarded  their 


'He  states  that  the  classical  view  is  "absolutely  identical  with 
the  normal  religious  attitude."  Classical  verse  "never  flies  away  into 
the  circumambient  gas";  in  it  is  always  found  "a  holding  back,  a  reserva- 
tion." He  predicted  that  the  new  verse  would  be  "cheerful,  dry  and 
sophisticated."  (Speculations,  pp.  117,  120,  137) 
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religious  position  as  unsound  because  it  lacked  a  theological 
foundation;  he  considered  their  poetry  unsatisfactory  on  aesthetic 
grounds,  principally  because  it  vas  weeik  in  precise  imagery. 

In  Speculations  Hulrae  first  defines  Rooianticism  in  its  political 
signification.  He  states  that  he  is  using  the  word  in  "a  perfectly 
precise  ajid  limited  sense" — that  is,  in  conformity  with  the  practice 
of  Maurras,  Lasserre,  eind  the  other  writers  associated  with  L'Action 

o 

Francaise.   'Riese  men,  Hulrae  points  out,  see  Romanticism  as  the  cause 

of  the  Revolution  and  hate  it  because  of  their  hatred  of  the  Revolution. 

Despite  his  spirited  denunciation  of  liberalism,  Hulme  does  not 

enxinciate  a  coherent  political  philosophy  to  oppose  it.  He  calls 

himself  "a  certain  kind  of  Tory"; 9  but,  in  view  of  his  sympathy  with 

the  French  extremists  and  his  advocacy  of  heroic  values  and 

authoritarianism,  he  might  more  appropriately  be  labeled  an  embryonic 

fascist.  Alun  R.  Jones  comments  on  Hulme' s  defense  of  militarism  in 

an  exchange  of  letters  with  Bertrand  Phissell: 

■nie  whole  episode  throws  a  harsh  and  unfavorable  light  on 
Hulrae 's  political  thinking  by  showing  his  defence  of  the 
intrinsic  excellence  of  war  as  a  unique  opportunity  to 
develop  and  maintain  those  heroic  absolutes  which  he  never 
defines  but  which  have  become  historically  associated  with 
Fascism  ....  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  feel  sympathetic 
toward  political  theories,  the  practical  resxilt  of  which 
have  been  so  damaging  to  civilised  standards  and  values. 
Hulme' s  politics,  like  those  of  many  of  his  friends,  are 
ajiatheraa  to  those  who  believe  that  in  spite  of  everything 
he  might  say  about  Original  Sin  and  the  Idea  of  Progress, 
maji  has  gained  something  frc«n  fo\ir  hundred  years  of 
civilisation.  Hulme' s  dissatisfaction  with  Romanticism 
is  not  altogether  sufficient  reason  for  retui'ning  to  the 
ignorance  and  tyranny  of  the  Middle  Ages. 10 


®Ibid. ,  pp.  llU-115. 
9lbid . ,  p.  112. 

lOAlun  R.  Jones,  The   Life  and  Opinions  of  T.E.  Hulme  (Boston,  I96O) , 
p.  139. 
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In  Speculations  Htilme  is  not  so  much  concerned  with  the  effects 
of  liberalism  as  he  is  with  the  fallacious  view  of  man  upon  which  it 
is  based.  He  states  that  the  foundation  of  Romanticism  and  the 
Revolution  was  Rousseau's  doctrine  of  man's  essential  goodness  and  of 
his  infinite  possibilities.  Contrasted  to  this  Rctnantic  position  is, 
according  to  Hulme,  the  classical  view  that  "man  is  an  extraordinarily 
fixed  and  limited  animal  whose  nature  is  absolutely  constant."^  That 
they  held  a  naive  belief  in  man's  goodness  is  probably  the  most  common 
complaint  made  against  the  Romantics;  Hulme' s  distinction  lies  in  his 
finding  this  concept  the  sole  basis  of  Romanticism.  The  charge  is,  of 
course,  not  without  seme  substance.  From  Rousseau's  noble  savage  to 
the  Victorians'  Progress,  no  doubt  the  native  goodness  of  man  and  its 
correlate,  the  evil  of  society  and  custom,  were  often  exaggerated.  But, 
like  Babbitt  in  his  attack  on  "primitivism,"  the  ant i -Romantics  discussed 
the  idea  in  terms  of  its  most  trivial  expression.  Differences  among 
the  Rcmantics  were  not  given  sufficient  consideration,  nor  was  an  effort 
made  to  penetrate  below  the  surface  of  the  idea. 

Hulme  is  especially  guilty  of  forcing  ideas  indiscriminately  into 
admixtures.  His  political  attack  on  the  Romantics  involves  the  bringing 
together  of  four  elements:  Romanticism,  liberalism,  the  belief  in  man's 
essential  goodness,  and  the  belief  in  man's  perfectibility.  Among  the 
English  Romantic  poets,  Shelley  comes  closest  to  fitting  into  the  foui' 
categories,  but  even  in  his  case  qualifications  need  to  be  made. 
Byron  was  a  Romantic  and  a  liberal,  but  not  a  believer  in  man's  goodness 
or  in  perfectibility.   The  evil  in  man  ^ms  one  of  Byron's  central 


^Hulme ,  o£ .  cit . ,  p .  115 . 
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preoccupations;  Arlmanes,  the  Power  of  Darkness,  exerted  the  predomingLnt 
influence  over  man. 12  Despite  his  involvement  in  liberal  causes,  Byron 
had  far  too  dim  a  view  of  human  nature  to  entertain  for  long  any  Utopian 
notions.  Coleridge  was  a  Romantic,  but  during  most  of  his  adult  life 
he  was  not  a  liberal  nor  did  he  believe  in  man's  innate  goodness  and 
perfectibility.  He  became  one  of  the  most  articulate  spokesmen  for 
conservatism  in  nineteenth-century  Englajid,  and  his  estimate  of  the 
goodness  in  the  mass  of  mankind--"the  Sensual  and  the  Dark, "13  "the 
poor  loveless  ever-anxious  crowd"!^ — was  not  high.  Each  of  the  other 
Romantic  poets  deviates  frcm  Hulme's  formula  in  a  different  way. 

Another  vreakness  in  Hulme's  argument  is  his  assumption  that  the 
Romantics  vrere  dominated  by  abstract  principles  far  more  than  they  in 
fact  were.  Perception  and  conception  are  mixed  in  varying  proportions 
in  the  productions  of  poets,  but  the  poet  is  distinguished  by  his  more 
perceptual  approach  to  reality  than,  say,  the  philosopher.  To  suppose 
an  idee  fixe  in  a  poet  on  vrtiich  all  else  depends  is  tantamount  to 
saying  that  he  is  no  poet  at  all.  The  Romantics  were  not  simply 
propagandists  for  the  Revolution  or  for  Roussoauism;  they  ^rere  poets 
ajid  consequently  had  visions  of  reality  that  cannot  in  fairness  be 
reduced  to  one  or  two  leading  principles. 

Hulme's  alternative  to  liberalism  is  not  very  satisfactory:  he 
asserts  that  "it  is  only  by  tradition  and  organisation  that  anything 


l^Manfred  II,  iii. 
13"France:  An  Ode,"  1.  85. 
l^"Dejection:  An  Ode,"  1.  52. 
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decent  can  be  got  out  of  him  /pa.n/."^'^     Although  it  is  not  at  all  clear 
what  Hulme  means  by  "tradition,"  at  times  he  favors  the  adoption  of 
certain  medieval  values,  which  to  the  twentieth  century  are  not  living 
traditions.  And  two  of  the  most  potent  traditions  of  the  times-- 
liberalism  and  Romanticism — he  wanted  abolished.  Although  he  leans 
toward  authoritarianism,  he  does  not  ever  make  an  explicit  statement 
about  the  kind  of  organization  he  would  prefer  for  mankind.  He  may  have 
felt  that  he  need  not  make  positive  suggestions  in  that  he  had  won  the 
case  against  liberalism  once  he  announced  that  man  is  not  basically 
good.  But  liberalism  involves  much  more  than  this  Rousseauistic 
doctrine;  the  doctrine  is  indeed  irrelevEint  to  many  of  the  issues  of 
liberalism.  Be  man  good  or  evil,  he  still  must  choose  his  political 
institutions;  and,  even  if  Hulme' s  concept  of  man's  baseness  be 
accepted,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  best  system  is  for  a 
fe\T   evil  men  to  tyrgmnize  over  all  other  evil  men. 

Hulme 's  disagreement  with  the  Romantics  on  religious  grounds  over- 
laps his  political  objections:  he  opposed  Rousseau's  concept  of  man's 
goodness  with  his  o\m   belief  in  original  sin.   Tliis  tenet  is  central  to 
his  thinking.  His  sense  of  man's  susceptibility  to  evil  emd  his  conse- 
quent conviction  that  human  endeavor  is  futile  are  attitudes  that  had  a 
pervasive  influence  in  shaping  his  philosophy.  Rather  than  starting  from 
an  orthodox  position,  he  appears  to  have  begun  with  a  pessimistic  view 
of  man  and  then  to  have  supported  this  view  with  the  authority  of 
religious  dogna. 

Hulme 's  definition  of  Romanticism  as  "spilt  religion"  is  one  of 
his  most  significant  contributions  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject. 

-Hulme,  o£.  cit. ,  p.  Il6. 
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He  wrote: 

You  don't  believe  in  God,  so  you  bef^in  to  believe  that 
man  is  a  god.  You  don't  believe  in  Heaven,  so  you  begin 
to  believe  in  heaven  on  earth.   In  other  words,  you  get 
romanticism,   'flae  concepts  that  are  right  and  proper  in 
their  ovm  sphere  are  spread  over,  and  so  mess  up,  falsify 
and  blur  the  clear  outlines  of  human  experience.  It  is 
like  pouring  a  pot  of  treacle  over  the  dinner  table. 
Rcttnanticism  then,  and  this  is  the  best  definition  I  can 
give  of  it,  is  spilt  religion.  1*^ 

The  basic  insight  is  excellent:  Romanticism  is  religion  without  the 

container  of  theology.  The  justice  of  condemning  Romanticism  on  this 

basis,  however,  is  debatable.  The  religious  issue  is  a  crucial  one  in 

the  controversy  over  Ronanticism,  and  it  is  an  issue  on  v/hich,  perhaps, 

men  should  only  atteinpt  to  define  their  differences  and  not  expect  to 

find  agreement.   If  one  concurs  with  Hulme  in  giving  primacy  to  dogma, 

the  repudiation  of  Romantic  ideas — though  not  necessarily  of  Romantic 

poetry- -follows  almost  as  a  matter  of  course.   But  his  position  is 

open  to  question  on  a  number  of  grounds — critical,  historical,  and 

religious . 

First  of  all,  Hulme  is  asking  that  poetry  be  subordinated  to 

something  outside  itself.   One  of  the  more  significant  lessons  on 

criticism  that  has  been  learned  in  the  twentieth  century  is  tliat 

literature  must  be  judged  by  literary  standards,  the  most  persuasive 

teachers  of  this  lesson  having  been  Hulme 's  successors,  the  New  Critics. 

A  literature  that  is  required  to  support  a  particular  set  of  beliefs 

very  rapidly  degenerates,  and  a  criticism  that  demands  orthodoxy  easily 

falls  into  absurdity.  For  example,  the  notion  that  American  writers 

must  reflect  in  their  works  the  American  democratic  spirit  led 

Van  Wyck  Brooks  to  find  Henry  James  vreinting.  The   insistence  of  the 


16 


'Ibid.,  p.  118. 
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Marxists  that  vrriters  contribute  to  the  founding  of  a  classless  society 
leads  to  critical  chaos — in  which  often  the  inferior  vrriters  are  praised 
and  the  best  ivrriters  condemned.  Hulme's  criticism  was  not  developed  as 
far  as  the  ^te.rxists' ;  but  a  similar  shacklinc  of  criticism  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  his  requirement  that  literatiire  follow  his  partic- 
ular religious  convictions.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that,  because 
Romanticism  is  based  on  the  \rrong  theological  foundation,  it  is  confused 
emd  it  falsifies  hxnnan  experience.  The  confusions  and  the  falsification 
must  be  demonstrated  in  the  poetry  itself. 

Hulme's  religious  stand  involves  a  defiance  or  an  ignorance  of 
history.  In  any  examination  of  the  development  of  religion,  little 
justification  can  be  found  for  the  supremacy  that  he  gives  to  dogma. 
Ihe  relation  betvreen  religious  spirit  and  religious  dogma  is  complex. 
The  spirit  comes  first;  the  dogma  arises  later  and  is  the  means  of 
sustaining  the  religion;  at  the  same  time,  dogma,  appears  always  to  work 
somewhat  at  cross  purposes  vrith  the  initial  spirit  of  the  religion  and 
tends  to  subvert  the  beliefs  of  its  founder.  Blake's  Orc-Urizen  cycle 
is  aji  examination  of  this  paradox.  Dostoevsky  makes  a  fine  dramatic 
statement  of  it  in  "The  Grand  Inquisitor,"  in  which  Christ  must  be 
killed  a  second  time  in  order  for  "Christianity"  to  sui'vive.   Sound 
thinking  on  the  subject  of  dogma  in  religion  must  lead  to  a  recognition 
of  its  ccanplexities.  In  ccxrparison  to  the  subtle  understanding  that 
Blake  and  Dostoevsky  bring  to  the  matter,  Hulme's  thought  is  rather 
primitive.  He  states  that  whereas  most  people  will  at  best  put  up  with 
the  dogma  to  get  the  sentiment,  he  may  be  willing  to  tolerate  the  senti- 
ment in  order  to  get  the  dofjaa.^"^     He  seems  to  prefer,  however,  to  get 


^■'Tbld.,  p.  33. 
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rid  of  the  sentiment  altogether.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a 
religion  lasting  very  long  on  the  strength  of  dogma  alone.  Furthermore, 
Holme  does  not  take  into  account  the  kind  of  cycles  that  religions 
follow.  A  nev;  religion,  or  a  new  spirit  in  an  old  religion,  generally 
involves  some  revolt  against  dogma.  When  the  movement  is  successful  it 
is  followed  by  a  new  dogma  or  a  modification  of  the  old.  In  the  course 
of  Christ iajiity,  the  successive  revolts  have  led  men  further  ajnd  further 
from  the  dogma.   Durinc  the  Middle  Ages  the  Catholic  chiirch  had  the 
flexibility  that  allowed  it  to  keep  most  revolts  from  breaking  outside 
its  own  framevrork.  The  Protestant  Reformation  goes  outside  the  Catholic 
framework  but  stays  within  the  frame  of  Christianity.  Deism  goes  out- 
side of  Christianity  but  stays  within  monotheism.  Romanticism  is  in 
part  an  effort  to  recapture  some  of  the  religious  spirit  that  is  left 
out  of  the  mechajiistic  beliefs  of  the  Deists.  In  this  ever-widening 
circle,  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult  for  dogma  to  survive,  and 
without  dogma  it  is  difficult  for  religion  to  continue  as  a  real  force 
in  men's  lives.  Some  Protestant  chtirches  have  attempted  to  retain 
strength  by  reducing  dogma  in  varying  degrees — at  the  extreme  liberal 
position,  almost  to  the  vanishing  point.  But  they  confront  a  continuing 
dilemma.  V^ithout  some  dogna  to  sustain  them  between  those  periods  of 
great  religious  ai'ra.reness,  their  religious  function  tends  to  decay.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  development  of  Western  thought  over  centuries  seems 
to  militate  against  a  strongly  dogmatic  position.  Ronanticism  during 
the  nineteenth  century  fulfilled  some  of  the  religious  needs  of  men. 
But  lacking  any  explicit  creed  or  unified  mythology,  the  religious  force 
of  Romanticism  became  increasingly  attenuated.  Ilulme  was  right  in 
recognizing  the  need  for  do^na,  but  he  does  no  more  than  call  attention 
to  the  modern  predicament.  He  does  nothing  toward  finding  a  solution. 
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In  addition  to  its  lack  of  historical  justification,  Hulme's 

religious  position  has  other  ajid  more  fundamental  weaJmesses.  Al\m 

Jones  cOTments  on  his  lack  of  faith: 

1!he   starting  point  for  the  religious  attitude  as 
Hulme  understands  it  is  alvays  the  kind  of  discussion 
that  you  find  in  Pascal,  the  subject  of  which  may 
be  s-ummarised  as  the  vanity  of  human  wishes.   "The 
insufficiency  of  human  enjoyments"  led  Hulme,  as  it 
has  led  many  others,  to  the  belief  that  life  was  to 
be  endured  not  enjoyed  and  it  is  this  attitude  vrhich 
he  shares  with  Pascal  ajid  Dr.  Johnson,  with  whom  he 
liked  to  associate  himself,  which  he  calls  religious. 
And  yet  although  it  is  a  state  of  mind  which  is  likely 
to  lead  to  religion  it  is  not  in  itself  religious  and 
Hulme's  belief  in  the  futility  of  existence,  his  con- 
viction of  the  arrogance  of  the  humanist  attitude  and 
his  conception  of  the  absolute  povrer  of  God' s  divinity, 
were  not  religious  unless  ccnrpleted  by  faith  and  in 
Hulme's  case  there  is  little  evidence  to  suggest  that 
they  were . 1" 

Not  only  does  the  cold  intellectuality  of  his  stand  make  it  something 

less  than  religious,  but  his  dogma  itself  is  curiously  incomplete. 

Although  Hulme  speaks  about  the  categories  of  religion,  only  two  tenets 

are  evidenced  in  his  writing:  the  transcendence  of  God  and  original  sin. 

In  insisting  on  the  absolute  discontinuity  between  God  and  man,  he  is 

following  only  one  half  of  VJestern  tradition.  As  A.O.  Lovejoy  has  so 

ably  demonstrated  in  The  Great  Chain  of  Being,  Christianity  has  throiigh- 

out  most  of  its  history  maintained  belief  both  in  a  transcendent  God 

and  in  an  immanent  God.  However  contradictory  it  may  appear,  the 

simultaneous  holding  of  these  t\ro  beliefs  seems  to  be  part  of  the  very 

natvire  of  Christiaxxity.  Therefore,  Hulme's  conception  of  God,  which  he 

appears  to  have  regarded  as  orthodox,  v/as  in  fact  one  that  is  only 

occasionally  found  in  Christianity.  His  belief  in  original  sin, 


^"Jones,  o£.  cit. ,  p.  12. 
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because  it  is  not  placed  i-ri.thin  the  context  of  Christian  mjrthology,  is 
an  emaciated  version  of  the  orthodox  doctrine.  Significance  is  brought 
to  the  idea  of  original  sin  by  the  concepts  of  God's  grace,  submission 
to  God,  and  salvation.  Since  these  concepts  are  not  included  in  Holme's 
dogma,  his  belief  in  original  sin  seems  little  more  than  a  conviction 
that  his  pessimistic  view  of  the  world  has  the  sanction  of  divine 
authority. 

Although  discussions  of  Hulme  generally  center  on  his  absolute 
positions,  it  should  be  noted  that  in  seme  of  his  i-nriting  he  adopts  the 
position  of  an  extreme  relativist.  He  describes  man's  thought  as  a 
gossamer  web  spread  between  the  few  facts  man  knows .  He  contends  that 
man  often  mistakes  this  web  for  reality. ^9  He  proposed  to  write  what 
he  would  call  "a  critique  of  satisfaction,"  the  thesis  of  which  would 
be  that  man's  beliefs  are  in  themselves  without  significance — that  they 
are  not  based  on  truth  but  on  whatever  is  satisfying  to  the  jjarticular 
man.  Ironically,  this  critique  of  satisfaction  is  a  weapon  which  has 
few  easier  targets  than  Hulme  himself.  Since  he  never  provides  much  of 
an  argument  in  support  of  his  beliefs  in  original  sin  and  the  trans- 
cendence of  God,  it  can  be  said  that  he  believed  in  them  mainly  because 
it  was  satisfying  for  him  to  do  so.  Herbert  Read  says  that  the  work 
with  which  Hulme  \rB.s   mainly  preoccupied  in  his  later  years  was  one  to 
be  entitled  Cinders.  The   notes  for  this  work,  published  in  Speculations, 
indicate  clearly  the  direction  the  work  would  have  taken.  Hulme  views 
the  objective  world  as  a  chaos,  a  cinder-heap.  He  sees  the  world  as  a 
plurality  in  which  there  is  no  canmon  jnirpose.  He  believes  that  the 
discovery  of  absolute  truth  is  an  impossibility  and  that  what  men  claim 


^^Hulme,  op.  cit . ,  p.  217. 
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as  truths  "are  in  the  end  only  amplifications  of  man's  appetites."^® 
The  closest  that  men  come  to  truth  is  in  compromise.   "All  clear-cut 
Ideas,"  he  states,  "turn  out  to  be  wrong. "^  Hulme  never  explains  how 
his  nihilism  in  Cinders  is  to  be  reconciled  ^d.th  his  "religion."  Had 
he  lived  he  might  have  arrived  at  a  solution  like  that  of  the  religious 
existentialist,  who,  after  recognizing  that  the  world  is  absurd,  takes 
the  leap  of  faith,  an  action  which  he  admits  has  no  rational  basis. 
Hulme 's  insistence  on  the  absolute  discontinuity  of  God  and  man  v;ould 
allow  him  to  see  the  world  as  a  cinder-heap  and  still  maintain  a  belief 
in  God.  Ilie  problem  is  that  in  his  published  works  he  exhibits  no 
faith;  in  fact,  he  justifies  his  religion  on  intellectual  grounds. 
Cinders  denies  the  ability  of  the  intellect  to  discover  truth;  thus  it 
would  logically  follow  that  Hulme  had  destroyed  the  basis  for  his 
religious  beliefs. 

The  element  of  extreme  scepticism  to  be  foimd  in  Hulme,  and  in 
his  successors  too,  deserves  far  more  attention  than  it  has  generally 
been  given.  "Hie  absolutist  tendencies  in  Hiilme,  Pound,  Eliot,  and  the 
New  Critics  are  perhaps  more  prominent;  but  these  tendencies  can  not 
be  fully  vmderstood  or  properly  judged  unless  it  is  recognized  how  much 
they  are  interwoven  \rith   tendencies  that  are  exactly  the  opposite. 
Frederick  Bateson,  in  an  article  generally  appreciative  of  the  New 
Critics,  has  accurately  singled  out  "irresponsibility"  as  their  major 
weakness. ^^  This  irresponsibility  would  appear  to  bo  a  consequence  of 


^^Ibid.,  p.  217. 
gllbid.,  p.  225. 

^^F.W.  Bateson,  "The  Function  of  Criticism  at  the  Present  Time," 
Essays  in  Criticism,  III  (January  1953),  PP.  1-27. 
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this  strain  of  scepticism.  In  Holme  and  his  successors,  xmlike  Babbitt 
and  More,  there  can  be  detected  an  element  of  play.  One  does  not  knOT^r 
how  seriously  to  take  some  of  their  statements.  They  seem  purposely 
to  exaggerate  and  to  make  assertions  in  part  for  the  sensation  that 
they  may  create.  They  do  not  always  aim  scrupulously  for  the  truth. 
This  ingredient  may  be  partially  explained  by  their  desire  to  stir  up 
the  stagnant  waters  of  literature  and  criticism.  It  may  also  be 
partially  explained  by  the  fact  that,  unlike  most  critics  in  previous 
centuries,  they  lacked  the  faith  in  man's  ability  to  discover  truth. 

In  his  criticism  of  the  Romantics,  Hulme  devotes  more  attention  to 
matters  that  are  specificeULly  aesthetic  in  nat\ire  than  do  Babbitt  and 
More.  Babbitt's  concern  is  almost  wholly  with  ideas,  while  More's 
discussions  of  poetic  qualities  often  seem  like  dutiful  additions  to 
his  treatment  of  ideas.  Hulme,  although  making  no  effort  to  segregate 
art  and  belief,  does  display  a  lively  interest  in  aesthetic  values.  A 
fair  judgment  of  his  efforts  in  this  field  should  distinguish  between 
the  permanent  validity  of  his  assertions  and  the  effect  of  these 
assertions  in  bringing  a  new  direction  to  literat\ire .  Although  most 
of  his  pronouncements  now  seem,  at  best,  half-truths,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  they  exerted  a  healthy  influence  on  contemporary 
literature  and  criticism.  Al\an  Jones  calls  him 

a  pioneer  who  helped  to  clear  the  frontiers  of  twentieth- 
centurT,''  consciousness  ....  In  aesthetics,  modem  art 
has  ccanpletely  vindicated  his  predictions  ....  Whether 
by  genius  or  happy  accident,  he  is  related  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  first  half  of  the  century  in  much  the  same  way  ^o 
as  Coleridge  is  related  to  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth. 


'^^Jones,  o£.  cit . ,  p.  13. 
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Not  all  commentators  on  Hulme,  however,  accord  him  so  high  a  position. 

Michael  Roberts,  for  example,  regards  Ezra  Pound  as  the  real  leader  of 

the  new  movement  in  poetry  and  says  that 

Hulme  is  putting:  fon/ard  a  programme  rather  than  a  theory'-; 
he  is  an  apologist  rather  than  a  critic  .  .  .  useful  to 
some  artists  ...  a  buffer  to  deaden  hostile  criticism 
....  but  the  protection  of  the  artist's  self-confidence 
is  not  the  only  purpose  of  a  theory  of  aesthetics. 24 

But,  while  disagreements  exist  concerning  the  extent  of  his  influence, 

it  is  generally  ackno^^rledged  that  he  had  an  invigorating  effect  upon 

contemporary  letters.  The  permanent  validity  of  his  literary  theory  is 

another  matter. 

It  is  on  the  subject  of  imagery  that  Hulme  made  his  most  notable 

contribution  to  aesthetics.  He  states  that  in  poetry  "the  great  aim  is 

accurate,  precise  and  definite  description'  5  and  that  "images  in  verse 

are  not  mere  decoration,  but  the  very  essence  of  an  intuitive  lemguage. "^o 

He  asserts  that  "each  word  must  be  an  image  seen,  not  a  counter. "2? 

Hulme 's  elevation  of  imagery  is  at  the  expense  of  other  elements  of 

poetry,  intellectual  content  in  particular.  He  contends  that  if  a  poem 

has  "real  zest"  in  it,  it  makes  no  difference  v;hat  the  subject  is: 

"It  doesn't  matter  if  it  were  a  lady's  shoe  or  the  starry  heavens. "^° 

^Vichael  Roberts,  T.E.  Hulme  (London,  1938),  p.  213. 

25Hulme,  0£.  cit . ,  p.  132. 

26ibid.,  p.  135. 

27 

Hulme,  Further  Speculations  (Lincoln-,  I962) ,  p.  79- 


^lulme,  Speculations,  p.  137. 
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Hiilme  and  the  other  poets  of  the  Iinagist  movement  endeavor  to  eliminate 
the  cogitative  element  in  their  poetry  so  that  the  images  receive 
tmdivided  attention.  Hulme  chooses  fancy  as  "the  necessary  •weapon"^9  of 
the  nev  poets  and  thus  indicates  his  disfavor  of  elevated  subjects  for 
poetry. 

The  extreme  position  that  Hulme  took  on  the  subject  of  imagery 
can  be  fully  appreciated  only  in  terms  of  the  poetry  of  his  day.  Popular 
poetry  ^*as  undistinguished  in  both  style  and  content.  Although  often  in 
the  tradition  of  Byron  and  Shelley,  it  captured  little  more  than  the 
surface  of  the  works  of  the  great  Romantics.  It  pretended  to  profoundity 
of  content  by  the  frequency  vrLth  which  it  referred  to  the  infinite  and 
by  its  insistent  moralizing;  its  inanity  was  partially  concealed  by  its 
vague  diction  and  vapid  imagery.  In  comparison  with  poetry  of  this 
nature,  a  work  that  had  nothing  more  than  precise  imagery  was  a  distinct 
improvement.  In  his  war  against  the  nonviable  Romantic  tradition  in 
literature ,  Hulme ' s  attack  in  the  area  of  imagery  was  probably  just 
right.  However,  in  the  long  view  his  single-minded  emphasis  on  imagery 
provides  an  extremely  inadequate  aesthetic.  A  ricid  application  of  his 
criteria  might,  for  exairrple,  result  in  one  of  Ezra  Pound's  lesser  poems 
being  ranked  higher  than  one  of  the  great  sonnets  of  Shakespeare  or 
Milton.  Obviously,  excellences  other  than  sheirp  images  may  be  discovered 
in  poetry.  Michael  Roberts  suggests  that  confusion  arises  in  Hulme' s 
criticism  because  "he  keeps  talking  like  a  painter"  and  has  converted 
"his  own  indifference  to  music,  and  his  preference  for  Ari.sual  imagery, 
into  a  theory  of  poetry."^   Hulme' s  detestation  of  everything  Rcxnantic, 


29rbid. 

30Roberts,  o£.  cit . ,  p.  215. 
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with  which  he  associated  lyrical  poetry,  may  also  have  been  a  factor  in 
his  dlspara{^ement  of  lyricism  in  poetry.  One  large  gap  in  his  aesthetic 
is  a  result  of  his  disregard  of  sottnd;  another  is  a  re  stilt  of  his 
disregard  of  intellectioal  content.  Attention  to  imagery  alone  leads  to 
nothing  beyond  technical  competence;  what  separates  great  poetr;'"  from 
the  merely  good  is  the  insight,  the  vision  that  the  poet  brings  to  his 
work.  Hiilme's  aesthetic  by  itself  could  lead  only  to  the  interesting 
experiments  of  the  early  Imagists.  To  the  lessons  of  Hulme  it  \ra.s 
necessary  to  add  a  special  vision  of  the  world  like  Eliot's  before 
great  poetry  could  be  produced. 

Hulme 's  Criticism  of  Shelley 

Hulme  was  a  theorist,  not  a  practical  critic.  Consequently,  he 
wrote  no  extensive  criticism  of  Shelley's  work;  in  fact,  in  his  writing 
he  mentions  Shelley  only  a  few  times  in  passing.  But  despite  the 
paucity  of  his  specific  pronouncements  on  Shelley,  Hulme  occupies  a 
very  important  position  in  the  anti-Shelleyan  movement.  His  general 
views  on  literature  provide  a  large  part  of  the  foundation  for  later 
attacks  on  Shelley;  Alan  Tate's  condemnation,  in  particular,  reveals  the 
strong  influence  of  Hulme' s  generalizations.  It  is  not  accidental  that 
Hulme 's  ^/capons  ■i/ere  used  by  the  New  Critics  against  Shelley  more  than 
against  any  other  Romantic  poet;  his  strictiires  are  indeed  more 
ajTplicable  to  Shelley.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  however,  that 
Hulme  developed  his  ant i -Romanticism  primarily  from  a  reading  of  Shelley. 
A  more  likely  explanation  is  that  he  vra.s  reactin(7  against  third-rate 
contemporary  poets,  many  of  when  were  Shelley  idolaters  and  who  wrote 
a  debased  version  of  Shelley's  style. 
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In  his  vnriting,  however,  Huljae  does  not  draw  a  distinction 
between  Shelley  and  his  imitators.  Like  Irving  Babbitt,  he  shows  a 
fondness  for  unqualified  statements  and  usually  treats  early  and  late 
nineteenth- century  Romanticism  as  one  uniformly-evil  phenomenon.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  at  times  reveals,  as  does  Paul  Elmer  More,  an  under- 
standing of  the  evolutionary  process  in  literary  modes.   Thus  he  speaks 
of  "the  lyrical  impulse  which  has  attained  completion,  and  I  think  once 
and  forever,  in  Tennyson,  Shelley  and  Keats. "^"^  In  another  place  he 
states: 

A  particular  convention  or  attitude  in  art  has  a  strict 
cLnalogy  to  the  phenomeim  of  organic  life.   It  gro^^s  old 
and  decays  ....  All  the  possible  tvmes  get  played  on 
it  and  then  it  is  exhausted;  moreover  its  best  period 
is  its  youngest. 32 

Had  Hulme  applied  the  \inderstanding  that  he  displays  in  this  passage 

to  his  whole  treatment  of  Shelley  and  Romanticism,  his  conclusions, 

though  less  spectacular,  would  have  been  more  valid. 

Hulme 's  objections  to  Romanticism  on  political  and  religious 

grounds  were  influential  in  shaping  later  anti-Shelleyan  attitudes;  but 

his  censure  of  Romanticism  for  aesthetic  shortcomings  was  more  important 

in  that  it  provided  the  basis  for  the  criticism  that  has  been  most 

damaging  to  Shelley's  reputation.  Hulme  regarded  Romantic  poetry,  id-th 

the  exception  of  some  of  the  works  of  Keats,  as  lacking  in  the  quality 

he  most  admired — "accurate,  precise  ajid  definite  description. "33 

■milme.  Further  Speculations,  p.  72. 
32Hulme,  Speculations,  p.  121. 
33iMd. ,  p.  132. 
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This  deficiency  he  associates  with  their  incessant  longing  for  the 

infinite : 

Ttxe   essence  of  poetry  to  most  people  is  that  it  must 
lead  them  to  a  beyond  of  seme  kind.  Verse  strictly 
confined  to  the  earthly  and  the  definite  (Keats  is 
full  of  it)  might  seem  to  them  to  be  excellent  writing, 
excellent  craftsmanship,  but  not  poetrj^.  So  much  has 
romanticism  debauched  us,  that,  without  some  form  of 
vagueness,  we  deny  the  highest. 3^+ 

The  most  frequently  repeated  charge  against  Shelley  is  that  his  poetry 
is  vague  and  lacking  in  concreteness.  Flichard  Fogle  has  answered  the 
charge  in  The  Imagery  of  Keats  and  Shelley.  By  a  systematic  examina- 
tion of  the  imagery  of  the  two  poets,  he  demonstrates  that,  contrary 
to  popiilar  opinion,  Shelley  makes  more  use  of  imagery  with  a  sensuous 
appeal  than  Keats  does.  VJhile  degree  of  sensuous  appeal  cajinot  be 
measured  but  must  be  determined  subjectively,  Fogle 's  study  does  prove 
that  flat  accusations  of  abstraction  and  Amgueness  in  Shelley's  poetry 
are  iinfounded.  Furthermore,  Hulme  and  his  followers  have  exaggerated 
the  importance  of  concreteness  and  underrated  the  importance  of 
abstraction.  Michael  Roberts  comments  on  the  danger  of  either  extreme: 

To  try  to  malce  poetry  out  of  nothing  but  abstraction 
is  to  risk  dullness  ....  but  there  is  a  dullness 
too  in  the  poem  that  is  nothing  but  sensuous  imatgery 
or  nothing  but  music.  The  problem  is  to  keep  all  three 
components  alive  ....  35 

It  may  be  added  that  there  is  no  single  standard  by  which  to  determine 

the  proportion  of  each  component;  wide  variations  occur  among  equally 

good  poems.  A  poem  should  be  judged  in  its  totality  and  by  the  success 

■^  Ibid.,  p.  127. 


35Roberts,  0£.  cit. ,  p.  220. 
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vd.th  which  the  elements  have  been  combined  to  accomplish  its  particiilar 
intent.  AlthoTigh  discussion  may  center  on  structural  elements,  a 
critic's  real  quarrel  with  a  poem  often  goes  back  to  a  basic  lack  of 
sympathy  with  its  intent;  the  eiesthetic  disappro-val  is  a  natural 
extension  of  the  philosophic  disaereement.  This   relationship  can  be 
seen  in  Hulme's  statement  that  "the  ranantic  attitude  seemjs  to 
crystallise  in  verse  round  metaphors  of  flight. "^^  He  ccmes  to  object 
to  these  metaphors  because  he  believes  that  the  view  of  life  they 
reflect  is  false. 

Hulme's  criticism  of  the  pitch  of  Romantic  poetry  may  be  seen  as 
a  basis  for  subsequent  critics'  complaint  of  shrillness  in  Shelley's 
style : 

...  in  romantic  verse  you  move  at  a  certain  pitch 
which  you  knov/,  man  being  what  he  is,  to  be  a  little 
high  falutin.37 

15ie  expression  "man  being  what  he  is"  suggests  that  again  philosophic 

considerations  are  behind  the  aesthetic  judgment.  To  Hulme,  \fho   saw 

man  as  "an  extraordinarily  fixed  and  limited  animal  \7hose  nature  is 

absolutely  constant,"-^  Demogorgon's  final  speech  in  Prometheus  Unbound, 

for  example,  must  indeed  have  seemed  "a  little  high  falutin."  The 

shrillness  that  later  critics  detect  in  Shelley's  poetry  is  a  result  of 

the  fact  that  they  are  attuned  to  hear  things  in  the  v/ay  Hulme  was:  that 

is,  they  share  his  pessimistic  attitude.  Frederick  Pottle  characterizes 

3"Hulme,  Speculations,  p.  II9. 
37ibid. ,  p.  120 
^  Ibid.,  p.  115. 
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this  attitude  by  a  metaphor  of  catastrophe: 

The   present  generation  is  a  shipwrecked  Generation,  It 
has  come  ashore  on  a  desert  island  vfith  very  little 
bacgage  and  with  few  tools.  Life  on  this  desert  island 
is  possible,  but  only  as  men  are  vigilajit,  strong,  self- 
reliant,  and  couraceous.   Self-pity  is  dangerous.   The 
most  that  can  be  hoped  for  is  so  little  above  bare 
survival  that  any  person  who  reminds  the  men  on  the 
island  of  the  easier  life  they  enjoyed  before  the  ship- 
wreck, or  who  dravrs  glowing  pictures  of  a  better  day  in 
store  for  the  island  in  the  far-distant  future,  will  be 
roughly  silenced. 39 

The  critic  v;ho  is  interested  in  determining  the  permanent  value  of 
Shelley' s  works  must  concern  himself  not  only  with  the  supposed  high- 
pitched  quality  of  his  writing  but  also  with  the  world  view  on  which 
this  charge  is  based.   The  rather  narrow,  glooraj>'-  vision  of  the  vrorld 
that  many  artists  and  intellectuals  held  in  the  first  half  of  the 
twentieth  century  is  perhaps  no  more  accurate  than  the  hopeful  attitude 
held  by  some  nineteenth-century  -I'/riters.   Besides,  Shelley  was  regarded 
by  his  late  nineteenth-century  admirers  as  being  more  uniformly 
optimistic  than  ne  really  was,  and  it  is  against  this  one-sided  view  of 
Shelley  that  Hulrne  and  other  were  reacting. 

Other  Hulmean  strictures  against  Romanticism  that  later  came  to 
be  applied  primarily  to  Shelley  are  self-pity  and  sentimentality.  He 
objects  "to  the  sloppiness  which  doesn't  consider  that  a  poem  is  a  poem 
unless  it  is  moaning  or  whining  about  something  or  other. "^^  He  shows 
a  fondness  for  terms  like  "slush,"  "slop,"  euid  "damp"  to  describe 
Romanticism;  and  the  poetry  that  he  advocated  for  the  future  will  be 


S^Frederick  Pottle,  "The  Case  of  Shelley,"  FI.ILA,  DCVII  (September 
1952),  p.  600. 

•■^ulme,  Speculations,  p.  126. 
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"cheerful,  dry,  and  sophisticated."^-'-  In  using  words  like  "sloppiness" 
Hulme  is  attacking;  the  excessive  sentimentality  of  the  Romantics;  he 
does  not  ajipear  to  be  accusing  them  of  shoddy  workmanship,  in  the  sense 
that  they  failed  to  accomplish  what  they  set  out  to  do.  He  simply 
believed  that  they  vrere  doing  the  wrong  thing.  Some  of  the  Nev;  Critics, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  considered  Shelley  a  bimgling  craftsman.   Tliis 
charge  is  the  only  new  one  that  they  introduced;  and  even  in  making  it 
they  may  have  felt  that  they  had  Hulme 's  authority  behind  them  because 
of  his  reference  to  the  "sloppiness"  of  Rojnantic  poetry. 

In  his  criticism  of  Romanticism,  Hulme  did  much  of  the  groxindirork 
for  the  later  detractors  of  Shelley.  He  introduced  to  England  the 
political  offensive  v.'hich  was  opened  by  L 'Action  Francaise  and  which, 
though  less  frequently  discussed  later  in  the  century,  lingered  as  an 
underlying  motive  for  anti-Romanticism.  His  clear  definition  of  his 
religious  differences  with  the  Rcmantics  had  a  significant  influence  on 
later  critics.  And,  most  important,  he  provided  a  basis  for  the 
siesthetic  attack  vrhich  became  the  principal  instrument  in  bringing  about 
the  general  decline  in  Shelley's  reputation. 


^^Ibid.,  p.  137. 


CHAPTER  VI 
T.S.  ELIOT 

T.S.  Eliot  is  generally  regarded  as  the  most  important  critic  in 
the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  expressions  he  employed, 
such  as  "objective  correlative"  and  "dissociation  of  sensibility,"  have 
beccjae  critical  commonplaces;  his  admirations  and  dislikes  in  literature 
have  had  an  enormous  influence  in  shaping  contemporary  taste;  he  played 
a  key  role  in  shifting  the  emphasis  in  criticism  to  an  examination  of 
the  poem  itself.  To  the  anti-Romantic  movement,  however,  he  added  few 
ideas  that  were  new;  instead,  his  importance  lies  in  the  general 
acceptance  that  he  brought  to  ideas  already  formulated.  Whereas  Hulme's 
influence  \ih.s   limited  by  early  death  and  by  his  failure  to  publish  books 
and  whereas  Babbitt's  influence  was  limited  by  the  doubts  aroused  by  his 
excessive  zeal,  Eliot  enjoyed  a  reputation  unequalled  by  any  other 
contemporary  man  of  letters.  His  statements  have  been  eagerly  examined 
by  his  admirers,  and  at  times  his  casual  remarks  have  been  elevated  into 
dogma.  Even  for  those  v/ho  have  disagreed  with  him,  he  has  often  been 
the  standard  by  which  they  defined  their  own  positions.  Although  anti- 
Romanticism  was  probably  an  inevitable  development,  it  may  be  doubted 
that  it  would  have  achieved  the  prominence  it  has  had  without  the 
authority  of  T.S.  Eliot  behind  it. 

Eliot  is  the  central  figure  in  the  anti-Romantic  movement  not  only 
because  his  influence  radiates  to  later  critics  but  also  because  earlier 
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influences  converge  in  him.  Hulme,  More  and  Babbitt  contributed  to 

V 
the  development  of  his  attitudes.  Eliot's  views  on  politics,  religion, 

and  aesthetics  were  strikingly  similar  to  those  of  T.E.  Hulme,  though 

modified  by  his  superior  learning  and  more  refined  nature.  Eliot 

acknowledged  his  debt  to  Babbitt  and  predicted  that  it  "should  be  more 

obvious  to  posterity  than  to  our  contemporaries."  He  has  said  that 

Babbitt's  "ideas  are  permanently  with  one,  as  a  measurement  and  test  of 

one's  own"  and  that,  by  his   "intellect\aal  passion,"  Babbitt  brought  his 

pupils  to  dislike  the  things  he  disliked.-'-  Eliot's  aversion  to 

Romanticism,  then,  appears  to  have  been  formed  in  his  classes  at  Harvard 

under  Babbitt. 

The  man  whom  Eliot  regarded  as  his  most  important  guide,  however, 
was  Ezra  Pound,  il  miglior  fabbro  and  the  man  who  \/rote  "the  best 
contemporary  criticism  of  its  kind."^  Pound  occupies  a  unique  position 
in  the  reaction  against  Romanticism:  though  not  himself  a  true  anti- 
Romantic,  he  contributed  to  the  development  of  attitudes  and  concepts 
that  were  significant  in  the  ant i- Romanticism  of  other  critics.  In  this 
discussion  of  Eliot,  attention  will  also  be  given  to  Po\uid,  because  of 
the  special  illumination  he  provides. 

Bie  most  compelling  cause  for  T.S.  Eliot's  anti-Romanticism  was 
his  involvement  in  a  poetic  revolution.  Prior  to  Eliot's  migration  to 
England,  T.E.  Hulme  had  attacked  the  Romantic  mode,  which  he  regarded 
as  no  longer  viable,  and  had  revealed  the  need  for  new  modes  of 

T.S.  Eliot,  "Irving  Babbitt,"  Irving  Babbitt;  Man  and  Teacher, 
ed.  Fredrick  Manchester  and  Odell  Shepard  (New  York,  19^+1),  p.  lOU. 

2 
Ezra  Pound,  Literar;;,^  Essays,  ed.  with  axi   introduction  by  T.S. 

Eliot  (Norfolk,  Conn.,  195^),  p.  x. 
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expression.  Ezra  Pound,  a  member  of  Hulme's  literary  circle,  shared 
the  belief  that  poetry  must  move  in  a  new  direction  and,  although  his 
antipathies  were  not  identical  with  Holme's,  ims  also  engaged  in 
attacking  the  status  quo.   T.S.  Eliot  tras  quickly  caught  up  in  this 
mood  that  Hulme  and  Pound  had  been  instrumental  in  creating;  in  retro- 
spect, he  pictures  the  situation  as  a  literary  •vra.stelajid :  "The  question 
was  still:  where  do  we  go  from  Swinburne ?- -and  the  ansvrer  appeared  to 
be,  nowhere. "3  prcm  its  inception,  the  movement  vras  infused  with  the 
feeling  that  the  old  must  be  destroyed  in  order  for  the  new  to  flourish. 
In  the  attack  on  established  literary  conventions,  these  new  poets  saw 
a  jiarallel  bet^reen  themselves  and  the  early  Romantics.  In  defense  of 
Pound,  Eliot  says: 

As  for  the  reputations  he  has  attacked,  we  must  recall 
the  reaction  against  the  Augustan  Age  initiated  by  the 
Lake  Poets  ....  the  real  point  of  attack  is  the 
idolatry  of  a  great  artist  by  unintelligent  critics, 
and  his  imitation  by  uninspired  practitioners.^ 

The  twentieth-century  reaction  did  indeed  have  a  motivation  similar  to 
that  of  the  Romantic  poets  against  the  Augusteins,  but  \m.s   more  self- 
conscious.  In  the  twentieth  century  men  have  been  more  a\\ra.re  of  the 
inevitability  of  literary  cycles  and  have  been  more  active  in  defending 
the  inevitable . 

Eliot  had  a  very  clear  awareness  of  the  part  criticism  could  play 
in  the  success  of  the  poetic  revolution;  and,  \7hile  it  would  be  absurd 
to  regard  Eliot's  criticism  as  mere  projiaganda,  it  is  a  mistake  to 
ignore  the  element  of  propaganda  that  it  includes.  One,  but  by  no  means 
the  only,  motivation  for  his  statements  against  the  Romantics  was  his 


Eliot,  "Ezra  Poiind,"  An  Examination  of  Ezra  Pound,  ed.  Peter 


Russell  (Norfolk,  Conn.,  19507,  p.  2! 
Poixnd,  o£.  cit. ,  p.  xi, 
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desire  to  cultivate  an  audience  for  a  different  kind  of  poetry.  His 

puriKJses  are  most  fully  revealed  in  remarks  he  made  about  Pound's 

criticism.  He  praises  Pound's  critical  statements  because  they  were 

"salutary"  at  the  moment,  although  they  "would  be  ridiculous  if  taken 

as  finaJ.  estimates.  -^  He  Justifies  such  a  position,  in  another  essay, 

by  drawing  a  distinction  between  the  scholar's  interest,  which  is  in 

the  permanent,  and  the  practitioner's,  which  is  in  the  immediate: 

The  scholar  can  teach  us  where  we  shoiild  bestov;  our 
admiration,  and  respect;  the  practitioner  should  be 
able  ...  to  make  an  old  masterpiece  actual,  give 
it  conteraporaiy  importance,  emd  persuade  his  audience 
that  it  is  interesting,  exciting,  enjoyable,  and  active." 

Although  their  first  interest  may  have  been  the  encouragement  emd 

public  acceptance  of  a  new  poetry,  Pound  and  Eliot  also  came  to  feel 

that  they  were  performing  an  educative  purpose.  They  wished  to  revitalize 

the  study  of  literature.  Pound  spealcs  of  "the  putridity  of  University 

Education,"  vrhich  suffers  frcm  a  "total  lack  of  direction"  and  frcsn  a 

disregard  of  the  general  intellectual  life  of  the  country. '  In  partictilar, 

he  was  annoyed  by  the  dullness  that  he  had  foiuid  in  literature  courses: 

"Glo<xn  and  solemnity  are  entirely  out  of  place  in  even  the  most  rigorous 

st\xdy  of  an  art  originally  intended  to  make  glad  the  heart  of  man."^ 

Pound  and  Eliot  felt  that  in  literary  studies,  as  well  as  in  writing, 

there  \ira.s  stagnation;  and  their  attacks  on  established  reputations  were 

•^Ibid. ,  p.  xii. 

"Eliot,  On  Poetry  and  Poets  (New  York,  1957),  p.  l66. 

"^Poimd,  The  ABC  of  Reading  (Norfolk,  Conn.,  193^),  p.  8. 

o 

Ibid.,  p.  13. 
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part  of  the  effort  to  end  this  stagnation.  The  desire  to  bring  new 

life  to  literary  discussion  is  a  significant  motive  behind  much  of 

anti- Romantic ism.  Eliot's  special  distinction  in  this  regard  is  the 

clarity  with  which  he  perceived  what  he  was  doing: 

A  great  writer  can  have,  at  a  particular  time,  a 
pernicious  or  merely  deadening  influence;  and  this 
influence  can  be  most  effectively  attacked  by  pointing 
out  those  faults  which  ought  not  to  be  copied,  and 
those  virtues  any  emulation  of  which  is  anachronistic. 
Pound's  disparagement  of  Milton,  for  instance,  was,  I 
am  convinced,  most  salutary  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago; 
I  still  agree  with  him  against  the  academic  admirers  of 
Milton,  though  to  me  it  seems  that  the  situation  has 
changed. 9 

Both  PoTind  and  Eliot  attempt  to  startle  people  out  of  their  complacency 

by  what  Eliot  has  called  "compensatory  exaggerations."-^^  The  intention 

is  far  more  apparent  in  Pound:  he  calls  Milton  "donkey-eared" ^  and 

speaks  of  his  "drivelling  imbecility"!^  and  "the  abominable  dogbiscuit"13 

of  his  rhetoric;  he  says  that  Dryden  was  "by  nature  a  lunk-head"-;-'-^  he 

calls  Blake  "dippy  William"!^  and  Wordsworth  "a  silly  old  sheep. "^^ 


9 

-^Pound,  Literary  Essays,  pp.  xi-xii, 


!°Ibid. ,  p.  8. 

l^rbid. ,  p.  72. 

-'•^rbid. 

13rbid. ,  p.  210. 

lU 

Ibid.,  p.  70. 

!^Ibid..  p.  72. 

Ibid.,  p.  277. 
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When  Eliot  makes  an  equally  preposterous  statement — for  example, 
"...  there  may  be  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  Rrananticism  in  life, 
there  is  no  place  for  it  in  letters. "^7 — he  speaks  in  a  different  tone, 
and  readers  are  apt  to  miss  the  point. 

Eliot's  opposition  to  Romanticism  cannot,  however  be  explained 
merely  in  terms  of  his  strategy  for  introducing  a  new  poetry  and  for 
reforming  the  public  taste.  He  was  indeed  \ui sympathetic  to  Romanticism 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  In  his  essays  nearly  aJLl  of  the  main  ideas  of 
Hulme  and  Babbitt  find  expression.  But  Eliot  is  far  less  consistent 
and  systematic  and  gives  less  prominence  to  anti-Romanticism.  Occasion- 
ally he  makes  massive  generalizations,  as  in  this  echo  of  Babbitt: 

.  .  .  the  only  cure  for  Romanticism  is  to  analyse  it. 
What  is  permanent  and  good  in  Romanticism  is  curiosity 
...  a  curiosity  which  recognizes  that  any  life,  if 
accurately  and  profoundly  penetrated,  is  interesting 
emd  always  strange.  Romanticism  is  a  short  cut  to  the 
strangeness  without  the  reality,  and  it  leads  its 
disciples  only  back  upon  themselves. 1° 

But  Eliot  had  a  deeper  involvement  than  Babbitt  in  literature  for  its 

own  sake;  consequently,  en  bloc  condemnations  occur  much  less  frequently 

in  his  works.  Pound,  who  had  not  studied  under  Babbitt,  opposed  not 

only  judging  by  periods  but  also  talking  about  authors  as  a  whole.  He 

attributed  the  latter  vice  to  critical  laziness  and  says:  "To  talk  in 

any  other  way  demands  an  acquaintance  with  the  work  of  an  author,  a 

price  few  conversationalists  care  to  pay,  ma  che'.  "-^9  Pound  may  have 

^'''Eliot,  The  Sacred  Wood  (London,  193^),  P-  31. 
l^Ibid. 
°Pound,  Make  It  New  (New  Haven,  I935),  pp.  263-26U. 
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served  to  moderate  the  influence  of  Babbitt  on  Eliot.  In  later  years 
Eliot  followed  a  course  rather  different  from  Babbitt's.  Babbitt 
immersed  himself  more  and  more  in  Romanticism  and  thereby  strengthened 
his  hatred  against  it;  Eliot  ignored  nineteenth-century  literature  and 
became  more  tolerajit  of  it. 

Furthermore,  Eliot  seems  to  have  become  distrustful  of  the 
comprehensive  meaning  that  Babbitt  gave  to  the  word  "Romantic."  He 
calls  "Classic"  ajid  "Romantic"  "a  pair  of  terms  belonging  to  literary 
politics"^^  and,  in  another  place,  says  that  "romanticism  and  classicism 
are  not  matters  with  which  creative  writers  caji  afford  to  bother  over- 
much, or  with  which  they  do,  as  a  rule,  in  practice  greatly  concern 
themselves. "21  But,  although  Eliot  does  not  use  the  term  "Romantic" 
very  often,  it  is  relatively  easy  to  identify  those  issues  that  led 
him  to  say:  "...  their  philosophy  of  life  came  to  seem  to  me  flimsy, 
their  religious  foundations  insecure. "^^  -j^^g  most  important  of  these 
issues  are  their  disregard  of  tradition,  the  political  liberalism  of 
Shelley  and  others,  their  iinorthodox  religious  views,  their  dissociation 
of  sensibility. 

Although  "Tradition  and  the  Individual  Talent"  does  not  attack 
Romanticism  by  name,  it  is  directed  against  ideas  that  are  characteristic 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  essay  is  based  on  hints  taken  from 
Babbitt,  but  Eliot  has  enlarged,  enriched,  and  given  a  more  positive 

^^liot,  What  Is  a  Classic   (London,   19U5),  p.   8. 
^^Eliot,  After  Strange  Ctods    (New  York,   I93U),  p.    26. 
^^Eliot,   On  Poetry  and  Poets,  p.   2li3. 
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emphasis  to  the  ideas  of  his  former  teacher.  Eliot  opposes  the 
exaggerated  importance  that  had  been  placed  on  the  personeJ-ity  of  the 
poet  and  on  the  xiniqueness  of  his  creations.  He  insists  on  the 
primacy  of  tradition  in  poetic  productions  and  on  the  need  for  the 
I>oet  to  develop  a  consciousness  of  the  past.  Poetry,  he  points  out, 
is  "an  expression  of  significant  emotion,  emotion  which  has  its  life 
in  the  poem  and  not  in  the  history  of  the  poet."23  in  contrast  to  good 
poetry  stand  those  works  \diich  seek  for  new  human  emotions  to  express. 
In  this  highly  significant  essay,  Eliot  attacks  notions  that  had  been 
carried  to  an  extreme.  The  cult  of  personality  can  easily  becooie 
oppressive;  originality  degenerates  into  eccentricity;  spontaneity  can 
be  used  as  a  mantle  to  cover  any  number  of  sins.  After  nearly  a  century 
and  a  half  of  glorifying  original  genius,  it  was  time  for  the  other 
side  of  the  poet's  composition  to  be  recognized — his  dependence  upon 
tradition.  Eliot  makes  a  classic  statement  of  this  other  side  in 
"Tradition  and  the  Individual  Talent." 

In  attacking  the  cult  of  originality  Eliot  does,  however,  indulge 
in  comgpensatory  exaggeration.  His  famous  analogy  of  the  poet  to  a 
shred  of  platinum,  which  acts  as  a  catalyst  in  the  formation  of 
sulfurous  acid,  vmderrates  the  importance  of  individuality  and  person- 
ality to  ixjetry.  Carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  it  would  mean 
that,  just  as  oxygen  and  sulfur  dioxide  always  form  into  sulfurous 
acid,  all  poems  must  be  exactly  «d.ike.  A  fully  satisfactory  definition 
of  the  relationship  between  the  poet  and  his  works  must  take  into 
account  both  the  debt  to  tradition  and  the  shaping  force  of  the  poet. 

^liot.  The  Sacred  Wood,  p.  15 . 
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But  Eliot  was  writing  for  the  men  of  a  particular  generation  and  he 

told  them  what  they  needed  to  know. 

One  of  the  virtues  of  "Tradition  and  the  Individual  Talent"  is 

that  it  deals  with  ideas  without  forcing  ajiy  connection  between  these 

ideas  and  a  particuiLar  group  of  writers.  In  other  essays,  however,  he 

reveals  that  he  identifies  lack  of  tradition  with  the  Romantics.  He 

also  api>ears  to  equate  an  absence  of  tradition  with  ignorance,  in  the 

same  way  that  Babbitt  associated  a  lack  of  ethics  with  xinreasoned 

emotionalism.  He  quotes  Arnold  approvingly: 

"...  the  English  poetry  of  the  first  quarter  of  this 
century,  with  plenty  of  energy,  plenty  of  creative  force, 
did  not  know  enough.  This  makes  Byron  so  empty  of  matter, 
Shelley  so  incoherent,  Wordsworth,  even,  profound  as  he  is, 
yet  so  wanting  in  completeness  ajid  variety."  This  Judgment 
of  the  Romantic  Generation  has  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  ever 
been  successfully  controverted;  and  it  has  not,  so  far  as 
I  know,  ever  made  much  impression  on  popular  opinion. 2^ 

Whatever  Arnold  may  have  meant  by  the  statement,  Eliot's  approval  of 
it  appears,  in  the  light  of  other  assertions,  to  be  based  on  his 
assumption  that  the  Romantics  lacked  an  adequate  sense  of  tradition. 
Eliot  believed  that  the  poet  must  "write  not  merely  with  his  own 
generation  in  his  bones,  but  with  a  feeling  that  the  whole  of  the 
literature  of  EJurope  from  Homer  and  within  it  the  whole  of  the  litera- 
ture of  his  own  country  has  a  simultaneous  existence  and  ccxnposes  a 
simultaneous  order. "^5  Although  this  historical  sense  may  have  been 
important  to  Eliot  himself  as  a  poet,  it  is  unsatisfactory  as  a  standard 
by  which  to  measure  poets  generally.  An  examination  of  poets  of 
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established  reputation  does  not  reveal  any  close  correlation  between 
erudition  and  artistic  powers.  Wordsworth,  for  example,  was  not  a  man 
of  much  learning,  yet  a  major  poet;  Eliot,  a  mein  of  considerable 
learning  and  a  major  poet;  Gray,  a  very  learned  man  and  a  minor  poet. 

Closely  related  to  Eliot's  attitude  on  tradition  were  his 
political  views.  Eliot  does  not,  like  Babbitt,  treat  Romanticism  and 
liberalism  as  identicaJL.  In  his  attacks  on  Romantic  ideas,  he  is 
usixally  quite  general;  he  speaks  of  the  ideas  of  nineteenth-century 
writers  as  being  "flimsy"  and  of  Shelley's  as  being  "adolescent." 
Political  issues  appear  to  be  part  of  his  objection,  especially  to 
Shelley,  whose  views  are  diametrically  opposed  to  Eliot's.  No  major 
poet  is  more  closely  associated  with  liberalism  than  Shelley.  Eliot 
says  of  liberalism: 

By  destroying  traditional  social  habits  of  the  people, 
by  dissolving  their  natural  collective  consciousness 
into  individual  constituents,  by  licensing  the  opinions 
of  the  most  foolish,  by  substituting  instruction  for 
education,  by  encouraging  cleverness  rather  than  wisdom, 
the  upstart  rather  than  the  qualified,  by  fostering  a 
notion  of  getting  on  to  which  the  alternative  is  a 
hopeless  apathy.  Liberalism  can  prepare  the  \my  for  what 
is  its  own  negation. 26 

Eliot's  attitude  toward  liberalism  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 

expressed  by  Babbitt  in  Literature  and  the  American  College .  In  this 

book,  vrtiich  Eliot  regarded  as  Babbitt's  best.   Babbitt  focuses  less 

attention  on  historical  causality  and  more  on  contemporary  conditions 

than  in  Rousseau  and  Romantici.'an.  The  principal  difference  between 

Eliot's  and  Babbitt's  thinking  is  the  greater  emphasis  that  the  poet 

places  on  tradition.  Eliot's  tradition  is,  however,  a  paradox:  the 

Eliot,  The  Idea  of  a  Christian  Society  (New  York,  19^0),  p.  13. 
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really  vitsG.  tradition  of  the  twentieth  century — liberalism — he  wants 
to  destroy  emd  replace  with  an  imaginative  construct  that  is  basically 
an  idealized  version  of  medievalism.  Eliot  also  goes  beyond  Babbitt 
in  his  dislike  of  democracy;  while  Babbitt  opposes  only  the  equali- 
tarian  spirit  in  democracy,  Eliot,  who  styled  himself  a  royalist,  says: 

The  term  "democracy,"  as  I  have  said  again  and  again, 
does  not  contain  enough  positive  content  to  stand 
alone  against  the  forces  that  you  dislike — it  can 
easily  be  transformed  by  them.  If  you  will  not  have 
Gk)d  (and  He  is  a  jealous  God)  you  should  pay  your 
respects  to  Hitler  or  Stalin. 2? 

For  his  ideal  society  Eliot  favors  racial  and  religious  piirity;  he 

finds  "any  large  number  of  free-thinking  Jews  undesirable";  "a  spirit 

of  excessive  tolerance  is  to  be  deprecated. "28  Although  Eliot  had  a 

flexibility  and  a  largeness  of  mind  that  prevented  him  from  going  to 

the  extreme  of  Ezra  Pound,  his  attitudes--his  obsession  for  order,  his 

authoritarian  inclinations — are  a  mild  version  of  the  attitudes  that 

brought  the  most  destruction  and  disorder  into  the  twentieth  century. 

It  is  ironic  that  a  man  who  demanded  for  a  writer  a  si>ecial  historical 

sense — "his  own  generation  in  his  bones"  and  a  sense  "not  only  of  the 

Justness  of  the  past,  but  its  presence" — could  be  so  misled,  as 

subsequent  events  have  demonstrated.  One  is  led  to  conclude  that  what 

all  of  his  talk  about  tradition  really  reflects  is  his  divorce  from 

any  vital  tradition.  And  it  may  be  speculated  that  behind  the  large 

repudiations  of  men  like  Pound  and  Eliot — in  literature  as  well  as  in 

politics--lies  their  own  sense  of  alienation.  The  poets  of  the 
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twentieth  century  have  occupied  a  more  dubious  position  than  poets  in 

previous  eras.  A  Keats  or  a  Shelley  might  find  consolation  in  resting 

his  case  with  posterity;  a  Pound  or  axi  Eliot  could  hardly  avoid 

wondering  if  succeeding  generations  would  take  any  interest  in  poetry 

at  all. 

Eliot  has  indicated  that  one  reason  for  his  rejection  of 

nineteenth-century  poets  is  that  he  found  "their  religious  foundations 

insecure."  Although  one  of  Eliot's  most  significant  contributions  to 

critical  thoiight  is  his  doctrine  of  the  autonomy  of  poetry,  he  himself 

at  times  seemed  \incomfortable  with  the  doctrine,  and  later  repudiated 

it: 

Literary  criticism  should  be  completed  by  criticism 
from  a  definite  ethical  and  theological  standpoint 
....  The  "greatness"  of  literatvire  cannot  be 
determined  solely  by  literary  standards;  though  we 
must  remember  that  whether  it  is  literature  or  not 
can  be  determined  only  by  literary  standards. 29 

Eliot's  chief  preoccupation,  outside  of  poetry,  has  been  religion;  his 

most  significant  struggle  in  life  has  been  maintaining  a  religious 

stance  in  a  secular  age.  His  position  is  similar  to  Hulme's,  and  many 

of  the  objections  that  have  been  raised  against  Hulme's  stand  apply 

with  eqiial  force  to  Eliot's.  An  iniportajit  distinction,  however,  between 

the  two  men  is  that  Eliot  carried  his  attitudes  to  their  logical 

conclusion  by  embracing  the  doctrines  of  a  particular  church — the  Anglo- 

Catholic.  He  repeatedly  states  his  belief  in  the  importance  of  the 

church  to  society  and  is  "doubtful  whether  civilization  can  endure 

without  religion,  emd  religion  without  a  church."  He  imagines  a 

monolithic  Garistian  wisdom: 

^^Eliot,  Essays  Ancient  and  Modem  (New  York,  1936),  p.  92. 
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I  believe  that  the  Catholic  Church,  with  its 
inheritance  from  Israel  and  from  Greece,  is  still, 
as  it  always  has  been,  the  great  repository  of 
wisdcan.30 

And  he  regards  the  church  as  having  a  monopoly  on  virtue: 

....  all  aabitions  of  an  earthly  paradise  are 
informed  by  low  ideals  ....  aJJL  such  schemes  must 
be  submitted  to  such  examination  as  only  Catholic 
wisdom  can  supply. 31 

Eliot's  church  \infortunately  is  an  imaginary  projection  of  the  Medieval 

Church  into  the  present.  Unless  much  of  the  knowledge  of  the  last 

three  and  a  half  centuries  be  considered  worthless,  the  church  can 

hardly  be  called  "the  great  repository  of  wisdom,"  for  it  has  accepted 

belatedly  and  reluctantly  most  new  developments  of  thought  in  modern 

times.  And,  unless  Catholicism  and  Secularism  be  treated  as  rather 

meaningless  abstractions,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  one  has  ideals 

that  are  uniformly  high  and  the  other  those  that  are  \iniformly  low. 

Furthermore,  Eliot's  conception  of  orthodoxy  can  be  accepted  only  by 

taking  a  narrow  sectariem  view  and  by  disregarding  a  great  deal  of 

history.  Eliot's  insights  into  the  loss  that  has  resulted  in  growing 

secularization  and  into  the  part  played  by  the  church  in  the  protection 

of  spiritual  values  are  matters  that  need  not  be  quarrelled  with.  But 

his  position  becomes  untenable  when  he  assumes  that  conditions  that  he 

may  wish  to  exist  are  indeed  a  reality — when  he  attributes  to  the  church 

a  position  that  it  has  not  held  since  the  Middle  Ages. 

In  light  of  Eliot's  religious  position,  it  may  be  concluded  that 

the  nineteenth-centiiry  poet  whose  religious  foundations  he  regarded  as 
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most  "insecure"  was  Shelley.  As  a  defender  of  orthodoxy,  Eliot  co\ild 
not  fail  to  he  affronted  hy  a  man  who  took  pride  in  calling  himself 
an  atheist,  who  fulminated  against  priests  and  creeds  outworn,  and  who 
wrote  an  essay  entitled  "Die  Necessity  of  Atheism."  Shelley's  view 
was  one-sided:  he  was  alive  to  all  the  injustices  that  had  been 
committed  in  the  name  of  religion,  but  was  blind  to  any  benefits  that 
had  resulted  from  it.  His  outlook  was  conditioned  by  his  time  and 
place;  he  exaggerated  the  evil  of  churches  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
but  he  was  not  mistaken  in  seeing  them  as  instruments  in  maintaining  the 
status  quo,  nor  was  he  wrong  in  believing  that  the  status  quo  was  in 
need  of  revision.  Eliot's  outlook  was  also  limited  by  his  age  cmd 
environment,  and  was,  if  anything,  narrower  than  Shelley's. 

Tixe  most  significant  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  from  this 
discussion  of  Eliot's  political  and  religious  views  is  that  a  great  deal 
of  literature  is  lost  when  these  considerations  beccme  too  compelling. 
Probably  most  of  Eliot's  present-day  readers  are  xmsyrapathetic  to  seme 
aspects  of  his  jKslitical  ajid  religious  beliefs,  yet  they  continue  to 
read  him  because  he  is  a  great  poet.  !n^  same  criterion  should  be  used 
for  Shelley. 

Although  most  of  Eliot's  dislike  of  the  Romantics  was  based  on 
his  ojjposition  to  their  ideas,  he  did  add  to  the  vocabulary  of  criticism 
one  expression  which  serves  to  denigrate  their  aesthetic  capabilities — 
"dissociation  of  sensibility."  This  famous  concept  has  been  valuable 
in  bringing  a  new  appreciation  of  the  Metaphysical  poets;  Eliot  taught 
twentieth-centxiry  readers  the  value  of  a  poet  who  felt  his  thought  "as 
inmediately  as  the  odor  of  a  rose."^^  On  the  negative  side,  however, 

^^Eliot,  Homage  to  John  Diyden  (London,  1959),  p.  219. 
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it  involves  an  en  bloc  condemnation  worthy  of  a  student  of  Iirving 
Babbitt.  In  effect,  it  combines  the  old  prejudices  eigainst  the 
eighteenth  century  with  the  new  prejudices  against  the  nineteenth,  and 
perpetuates  the  time -honored  but  inadequate  equation  of  Neo-classicism 
with  reason  and  Romanticism  with  emotion.  The  feature  of  Metaphysical 
poetry  that  Eliot  exalts  is  the  delight  in  an  idea  for  its  own  sake, 
the  capacity  to  stand  back  and  enjoy  an  idea  as  an  aesthetic  object. 
Although  this  quality  is  indeed  worthy  of  admiration,  it  is  not  the 
norm  in  poetry,  but  a  rather  special  ccanbination  of  thought  and  emotion. 
A  more  normal  fusion  of  thought  and  emotion  occiirs  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth.  Wordsworth  in  The  Prelude  seeking  to  discover  the  significance 
In  his  childhood  experiences  is  closer  to  the  norm  than  is  John  Donne 
in  examining  the  thoughts  of  his  ingenious  mind  tiirning  upon  themselves. 
The  reappraisal  in  recent  years  of  the  Neo-classics  suggests  that  the 
best  of  their  poetry  is  by  no  rnesms  devoid  of  feeling;  and  recent 
studies  of  the  Romantics — and  Shelley  in  particular — indicate  an 
intellectual  fiber  in  passages  that  were  previously  considered  mere 
effusions.  Eliot  says  that  the  Romantics  "thought  and  felt  by  fits, 
vinbalanced,"33  ■\y^^^   jjg  gives  no  documentation  for  this  sweeping  general- 
ity. Without  supporting  evidence,  "dissociation  of  sensibility"  is  no 
more  valuable  as  a  description  of  Romanticism  than  Babbitt's  "unreasoned 
emotion." 

Eliot's  Criticiam  of  Shelley 

Frederick  Pottle  expresses  the  commonly-held  belief  about 
conteniporary  poets'  attitude  toward  Shelley:  "It  is  not  necessary  to 
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name  the  significant  modern  writers  who  are  anti-Shelleyan;  one  had 
better  save  time  and  say  that  they  all  are. "3^  Ironically,  of  the  two 
leaders  of  the  modern  poetic  movement,  one  reveals  a  definite  apprecia- 
tion of  Shelley,  the  other  displays  an  ambi^ruous  attitude  about  his 
artistic  merits.  Ezra  Pound  did  not  like  >tT1  of  Shelley's  works;  he 
calls  "The  Sensitive  Plant"  "one  of  the  rottenest  poems  ever  written. "35 
For  the  most  part,  however,  his  criticism  of  Shelley  is  favorable.  He 
considers  Shelley  as  the  best  of  English  "transcendental"  poets. 3^  He 
praises  Shelley's  ability  to  translate  Dante's  meaning  into  English  and 
feels  that  few  men  have  honored  Dante  more  than  Shelley  did  in  "Bie 
Ode  to  the  West  Wind."  He  goes  on  to  say: 

This  detracts  nothing  from  Shelley's  glory,  for  of 
the  tens  of  thousands  who  have  read  these  canti,  only 
one  has  written  such  em  ode.  13iis  is  not  an  isolated 
or  a  chance  incident,  the  best  of  Shelley  is  filled 
with  memories  of  Dante. 

He  contrasts  Shelley  with  Milton,  who,  he  says,  "resembles  Dante  in 
nothing, "37 

Eliot's  criticism  of  Shelley  is  more  mixed  than  Pound's.  When 
he  set  out  to  write  a  destructive  critique,  he  did  a  thorough  job,  but 
his  casual  remarks  are  more  often  favorable  than  not.  For  exaa^Jle,  to 
illustrate  poetry  that  he  understands  without  explanation  in  The 
Frontiers  of  Criticism,  he  chooses  lyrics  by  Shakespeare  and  Shelley, 

3Vrederick  Pottle,  "The  Case  of  Shelley,"  PMIA,  L5CVII  (September 
1952),  597. 

35pound,  Literary  Essays,  p.  51. 

3°Pound,  Polite  Essays  (Norfolk,  Conn.,  1937),  p.  198. 
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poems  which  "give  me  as  keen  a  thrill,  vhen  I  repeat  them  today,  as 

they  did  fifty  years  ago. "3°  In  TS^e   Sacred  Wood,  he  characterizes 

"Ifixsic,  When  Soft  Voices  Die"  as  having  "a  heauty  of  music  and  a  beauty 

of  content  .  .  .  clearly  and  simply  expressed. "39  in  examining  the 

qualifications  of  a  major  poet,  he  states 

Very  few  people  want  to  give  much  time  to  the  early 
long  poems  of  Shelley,  The  Revolt  of  Islam  and  Queen 
Mah,  though  the  notes  to  the  latter  poem  are  certainly 
worth  reading.  So  we  shall  have  to  say  that  a  m^jor 
poet  is  one  of  whose  work  we  have  to  read  a  great  deal, 
hut  not  always  the  whole. ^^ 

It  is  xinfortunate  for  Shelley's  reputation  that  so  many  critics  seized 

upon  Eliot's  adverse  criticism  as  a  kind  of  norm  and  overlooked  the 

appreciative  comments  he  makes. 

For  an  xinder standing  of  his  diverse  statements  on  Shelley,  it 

is,  perhaps,  pertinent  to  recall  his  remarks  on  "compensatory 

exaggeration"  and  on  "idolatry":  "...  the  real  point  of  attack  is 

the  idolatry  of  a  great  artist  by  unintelligent  critics,  and  his 

emulation  by  uninspired  practitioners."  Furthermore,  the  repudiation 

of  Shelley  appears  to  have  been  a  step  of  some  iinportance  in  Eliot's 

own  development  as  a  i>oet.  His  repeated  references  to  Shelley  as  an 

affair  of  adolescence  may  reveal  more  about  Eliot  than  they  do  about 

Shelley.  In  "Religion  and  Literature,"  he  speaks  of  the  need  for  the 

poet  to  free  himself  frcm  the  enthusiasms  of  his  youth: 

^  Eliot,  The  Frontiers  of  Criticism  (Minneapolis,  1956),  p.  17. 
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Everyone,  I  believe,  who  is  at  all  sensible  to  the 
seductions  of  poetry,  can  remember  some  moment  in 
youth  when  he  or  she  was  completely  carried  away  by 
the  work  of  one  poet  ....  I'Jhat   happens  is  a  kind 
of  inundation,  of  invasion  of  the  undeveloped  person- 
ality, the  empty  (swept  and  garnished)  rooci,  by  the 
stronger  personality  of  the  poet  ....  Finally 
....  we  begin  to  be  .  .  .  critical;  and  it  is  our 
growing  critical  powers  v/hich  protects  us  from  excessive 
possession  by  any  one  literary  personality. ^+1 

From  comments  in  other  essays  it  is  apparent  that  for  Eliot  it  had  been 

Shelley,  more  than  any  other,  who  had  had  this  intoxicating  effect. 

In  one  essay,  he  speaks  of  the  "invasion  of  the  adolescent  self  by 

Shelley"  ;  ^  in  another,  of  the  "usual  adolescent  course  with  Byron, 

Shelley,  Keats,  Rossetti,  Swinburne":  ^  and  in  his  essay  on  Shelley, 

one  of  his  main  points  of  attack  is  the  "adolescence"  of  Shelley's  ideas. 

It  wo\ild  appear  that  Eliot  usually  associated  Shelley  with  a  stage  in 

his  own  life — a  stage  which  had  to  be  transcended,  he  believed,  in 

order  for  him  to  develop  as  a  poet  in  his  own  right.  "For  most  of  us," 

Eliot  says,  "Shelley  has  marked  an  intense  period  before  maturity. "^^ 

Eliot' s  essay  on  Shelley  in  The  Use  of  Poetry  and  the  Use  of 
Criticism  has  been,  next  to  Leavis's  "revaluation,"  the  piece  of 
writing  that  has  been  most  influential  in  forming  sjiti-Shelleyan 
attitudes.  As  an  expression  of  Eliot's  views  on  poetry  and  belief,  it 
is  a  valuable  work;  as  criticism,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  unsatisfactory 
piece  that  Eliot  vrrote.  The   essay  is  an  attack  primarily  on  Shelley's 


^-'-Eliot,  Essays  Ancient  and  Modern,  p.  103. 
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ideas,  but  it  fails  to  specify  in  any  detail  the  ideas  that  Eliot 
found  objectionable.  To  an  extent  it  appears  to  be  an  argiment  that 
Eliot  is  cajrrying  on  with  himself,  in  which  one  side  of  his  nature 
tries  to  justify  to  the  other  side  the  position  he  has  taken  regarding 
Shelley.  Shelley's  ideas  are  called  "adolescent,"  "repellent," 
"confused,"  "puerile,"  "shabby,"  and  "muddled."  He  coinplains  that  the 
ideas  are  second-hand  smd  unassimilated  and  that  Shelley  is  a  confused 
mixt-ure  of  eighteenth-century  rationalist  and  "cloudy  Platonist."  He 
criticizes  Shelley's  use  of  catch-words — "creeds  outworn,  tyrants  and 
priests."  Eliot  becomes  specific  only  about  a  work  which  is  of  little 
relevance  in  judging  Shelley  as  a  poet— the  notes  to  Queen  Mab,  from 
which  he  quotes:  "the  orang-outang  perfectly  resembles  man  both  in  the 
order  and  the  number  of  his  teeth. "^5  (jn  another  essay  he  says  that 
these  notes  are  "certainly  worth  reading.")  The  essay  condemns  Shelley's 
ideas,  but  as  a  result  of  the  turnings  and  twistings  of  the  argument 
Eliot  evades  any  direct  confrontation  with  these  ideas. 

The  most  significant  part  of  the  essay  is  the  statement  on  poetry 
and  belief: 

We  may  be  permitted  to  infer,  in  so  far  as  the  distaste  of 
a  person  like  myself  for  Shelley's  poetry  is  not  attri- 
butable to  irrelevant  prejudices  or  to  a  simple  blind  spot, 
but  is  due  to  a  peculiarity  in  the  poetry  ajid  not  in  the 
reader,  that  it  is  not  the  presentation  of  beliefs  which 
I  do  not  hold,  or — to  put  the  case  as  extremely  as  possible — 
of  beliefs  that  excite  my  abhorrence,  that  makes  the 
difficulty.  Still  less  is  it  that  Shelley  is  deliberately 
making  use  of  his  poetic  gifts  to  propagate  a  doctrine;  for 
Dante  and  Lucretius  did  the  same  thing.  I  siiggest  that  the 
position  is  somewhat  as  follows.  When  the  doctrine,  theory, 
belief,  or  'view  of  life'  presented  in  a  poem  is  one  which 
the  mind  of  the  reader  cem  accept  as  coherent,  mature,  and 
founded  on  the  facts  of  experience,  it  interposes  no 
obstacle  to  the  reader's  enjoyment  ....  VJhen  it  is  one 


^^Ibid.,  pp.  88-99. 
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which  the  reader  rejects  as  childish  or  feeble  it  may, 
for  a  reader  of  well-developed  mind,  set  xrp  an  almost 
conrplete  check. 'w 

The  principle  that  Eliot  establishes  in  this  statement  is  important. 

He  opposes  the  use  of  non-literary  standards  in  judging  poetry;  he 

insists  that  criticism  must  attenrpt  to  be  more  than  a  reflection  of 

the  ;vhims  and  prejudices  of  the  critic.  In  thus  proclaiming  the 

autonomy  of  poetry,  Eliot  posited  one  of  the  key  tenets  of  the  New 

Critical  approach.  And  this  resolution  of  the  problem  of  belief  has 

been  generally  accepted  by  later  critics. 

But,  however  valuable  it  may  be  as  a  principle,  Eliot's  resolution 

is  not  wholly  satisfactory  as  a  practical  guide  in  criticism.  In  the 

thinking  of  most  men — critics  included — the  distinction  between  what 

they  believe  and  what  they  find  "coherent,  mature,  ajid  founded  on  the 

facts  of  experience"  is  slight.  Belief  or  disbelief  wlU  generally  be 

based  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  these  three  qualities.  Thus,  to 

an  extent,  Eliot  is  not  really  resolving  the  problem  of  belief;  he  is 

merely  substituting  three  terms  for  one.  IRiere  is  indeed  no  principle 

that  will  erase  the  problem  of  belief  because  the  real  cioix  of  the 

matter  is  the  fallibility  of  the  critic— the  "irrelevant  prejudices" 

and  "simple  blind  spot"  that  Eliot  speaks  of.  To  say  that  belief 

should  not  be  a  factor  in  criticism  is,  above  all,  a  declaration  of 

intention  by  the  critic.  As  such,  it  is  unquestionably  of  value,  but 

it  would  be  unrealistic  to  assume  that  a  critic  could  attain  such  a 

high  degree  of  objectivity  that  he  wo-uld  be  ccoipletely  indifferent  to 

irtiether  or  not  the  ideas  in  poetry  agreed  with  his  own.  "Rie   "reader 


^^^Tbid.,  p.  96. 
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of  well-developed  mind"  can  indeed  be  expected  to  appreciate  a  variety 
of  ideas;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  can  free  himself  wholly  from 
the  limitations  of  his  own  time  and  place.  The  cmcial  point  is  his 
need  to  believe  or  disbelieve.  It  is  not  diffic\ilt  to  tolerate  ideas 
which,  although  unlike  one's  own,  do  not  pose  any  reaJ.  threat  to  one's 
beliefs.  For  example,  Lucretius,  whose  writings  issued  fran  a  milieu 
quite  different  from  Elliot's,  at  a  remove  of  two  thousand  years,  would 
be  far  easier  to  accept  than  Shelley,  Xirtiose  ideas  were  still,  in  a 
sense,  conteB5)orary  Issues. 

While  Eliot  in  the  passage  on  Belief  claims  for  himself  a  degree 
of  objectivity,  the  essay  as  a  whole  is  hardly  the  best  evidence  he 
could  have  given  to  support  this  claim.  In  fact,  he  seems  to  make  an 
almost  deliberate  display  of  his  lack  of  objectivity.  He  admits  that 
he  finds  the  ideas  of  Shelley  "repellent,"  that  he  is  "affronted"  by 
them,  that  Shelley's  "abuse  of  poetry"  does  him  "violence."  As  if  to 
underline  the  prejudged  nature  of  the  study,  he  Hiixes  together  his 
discussion  of  the  poetry  and  of  the  man,  and  thus  goes  against  his  own 
dicttmi  that  "honest  criticism  and  sensitive  appreciation  is  directed 
not  upon  the  poet  but  upon  the  poetry."  He  calls  Shelley  "humourless, 
pedantic,  self -centered,  and  sometimes  ailmost  a  blackguard,"  and  admits 
his  difficulty  in  reading  the  poetry  "without  remembering  the  man."^'^ 

Eliot's  criticism  of  Shelley  is  inconclusive  because  it  never 
goes  beyond  an  expression  of  Eliot's  general  disapproval  of 
Shelley's  ideas.  Also  there  appears  to  have  been  some  ambiguity  in 


^"^Ibid.,  p.  89. 
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Eliot's  feelings  toward  Shelley.  Subsequent  critics  who  have  defended 
Eliot's  position  and  developed  formal  evidence  to  support  it  have  felt 
an  uncoo5)licated  dislike  for  Shelley. 


CHAPTER  VII 
TSffi  NEW  CRITICS  IN  AMERICA 

In  £in  essay  devoted  mainly  to  pointing  out  the  limitations  of 
the  New  Critics,  F.W.  Bate son  calls  the  critical  revolution  of  the 
1920' s  and  1930' s  "a  glorious  victory."  After  listing  ten  prominent 
critics  of  this  period,  he  asserts:  "Probably  no  other  period  in  the 
whole  history  of  literary  criticism  could  show  ten  names  comparable 
with  these  of  the  English  and  American  critics  whom  I  have  just  cited. "^ 
Although  sniping  at  these  modern  critics  has  become  popular  in  recent 
years,  the  more  judicious  observer  must  sigree  with  Bateson's  conclu- 
sion. It  was  a  period  unusually  rich  in  critical  production.  An 
outstanding  contribution  to  the  revolution  was  made  by  the  New  Critics 
in  America.  These  men  provided  a  significant  defense  of  literature  in 
an  age  of  science;  they  directed  the  attention  in  literary  studies  back 
to  the  work  of  art  itself  and  away  from  peripheral  preoccupations;  they 
developed  new  critical  tools,  which  brought  an  order  and  coherence  not 
only  into  their  own  writings  but  also  into  the  writings  of  other  critics 
ajid  scholars  who  have  adopted  their  methods;  they  educated  an  audience 
for  contemporary  poetry. 

Because  of  their  great  positive  accomplishments  and  because  of 
the  vitality  they  brought  to  literary  studies,  the  New  Critics  gained 
wide  acceptance  for  all  of  their  ideas.  However,  in  the  perspective 


■'-F.W.  Bateson,  "The  Function  of  Criticism  at  the  Present  Time," 
Essays  in  Criticism,  III  (January  1953),  3- 
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of  later  years,  it  becomes  appeurent  that  some  of  their  ideas  were 
what  Eliot  has  called  " compensatory  exaggerations" — vBluable  at  the 
moment  but  not  permanently  valid  or  permanently  valuable.  One  of  the 
most  significant  and  influential  of  these  compensatory  exaggerations 
was  their  down-grading  of  Romanticism. 

In  the  New  Critics,  it  can  be  noted  that  their  virtues  and  their 
deficiencies  are  sometimes  closely  allied.  Thns   their  anti-Romanticism, 
which  in  the  long  view  is  perhaps  the  least  valuable  part  of  their 
program,  appears  to  be  a  rather  essential  element  in  the  ideas  they 
propounded.  While  it  is  quite  possible  today  to  accept  many  of  the 
concepts  of  the  New  Critics  without  also  concurring  in  their  bias 
against  Romanticism,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  New  Criticism's 
having  arisen  as  a  revolutionary  movement  without  this  particular 
opposition.  Romamticism,  along  with  what  developed  out  of  it  and  what 
was  associated  with  it,  provided  the  abrasive  on  which  the  New  Critics 
sharpened  their  ideas.  Both  as  proponents  of  new  directions  in 
criticism  and  as  apologists  for  contemporary  poetry,  they  found  them- 
selves in  opposition  to  entrenched  values  and  entrenched  authority. 
And  the  entrenched  authority  in  criticism,  in  scholarship,  and  in 
poetry  had  as  its  most  prominent  ancestor  Romanticism.  Instead  of 
directing  their  attack  against  the  decadent  descendants  of  Romanticism, 
the  New  Critics  took  up  arms  against  the  great  artists,  whom  they 
incorrectly  regarded  as  bearing  full  resjHDnsibility  for  the  existing 
maladies  in  criticism.  Perhaps  the  success  of  the  New  Critics  was,  in 
part,  due  to  their  courage  in  going  against  names  that  were  generally 
revered.  But  to  gain  a  clear  understanding  of  the  critical  revolution 
in  our  century  and  to  put  it  in  proi>er  historical  perspective,  it  is 
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important  to  consider  the  peculiar  contemporary  conditions  against 
which  they  were  reacting. 

One  of  the  principal  evils  that  the  New  Critics  struggled  against 
was  impressionistic  criticism.  While  impressionism  has  probably  never 
been  absent  frcan  literary  discussion  and  can  hardly  be  considered  the 
property  of  any  one  age,  it  was  especially  prominent  in  the  pre-New 
Critical  era;  and  the  impressionism  of  this  period  was  linked  with  the 
Romantic  view  of  poetry.  Wordsworth  had  defined  good  poetry  as  "the 
spontaneous  overflow  of  powerful  feelings."  Usually  this  most 
influential  of  critical  dicta  was  quoted  without  the  poet's  qualifying 
statement :  " .  .  .  poems  to  which  any  value  can  be  attached  were  never 
produced  on  any  variety  of  subjects  but  by  a  man  who,  being  possessed 
of  more  than  ustial  organic  sensibility,  had  aJ-So  thotight  long  and 
deeply."  Thus  was  develoi)ed  the  pernicious  and  persistent  equation  of 
Romantic  poetry  with  purely  emotional  expression.  The  idea  of  criticism 
as  an  expression  of  the  emotional  response  to  the  emotional  overflow 
in  poetry  is  a  rather  natural  correlative  to  the  tinincated  version  of 
Wordsworth's  definition.  Individual  pieces  of  impressionistic 
criticism  done  by  men  of  sensibility  may  be  valuable,  but  as  a  wide- 
spread practice  it  is  susceptible  to  rather  rapid  deterioration.  If  a 
critic  works  within  a  system,  the  system  tends  to  serve  as  a  limitation 
on  how  bad  or  irrelavent  his  criticism  can  get;  impressionistic  critic- 
ism can  sink  to  almost  any  depth.  It  easily  falls  into  effusiveness 
or  into  a  narcissistic  display  of  the  subjective  states  of  mind  of  the 
critic.  Such  a  critic  needs  no  special  knowledge  or  special  training — 
only  a  soul  sensitive  to  the  beauty  of  i)oetry.  Criticism  becomes  a 
completely  relative  matter,  and  the  notion  arises  that  one  mem's 
judgment  is  as  good  as  the  next  man's. 
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The  New  Critics  rescued  criticism  from  the  gifted  and  not-so- 
gifted  amateur.  Ihey  brought  new  dignity  and  professionalism  to  the 
field.  They  did  so,  in  part,  by  going  to  the  opposite  extreme  from 
the  impressionists — by  developing,  and  demanding  the  use  of,  strict 
standards  in  the  criticism  of  literature;  the  very  nature  of  their 
standards  served  to  reestablish  their  initial  anti-Romantic  bias.  All 
standards  are,  in  a  sense,  a  postiorit  that  is,  they  describe  the 
excellencies  of  a  literature  for  which  the  critic  already  has  a 
preference.  Just  as  Aristotle  in  his  Poetics  set  forth  the  character- 
istics of  Greek  literature  as  his  standards,  the  New  Critics  in  their 
standards  emphasized  the  qualities  of  twentieth-century  literatiire. 
And,  Just  as  problems  arise  when  Aristotle's  rules  are  ajjplied  to 
another  literature- -for  example,  demanding  that  Shakespeare  observe 
the  unities— so  do  problems  arise  when  literature  radically  different 
from  that  which  the  New  Critics  described  is  expected  to  meet  their 
standards.  Their  concepts — such  as  ambiguity,  irony,  tension,  the 
objective  correlative — were  descriptive  of  the  special  attributes  of 
contemporary  poetiy.  Rcansuitic  poetry,  although  not  so  lacking  in  these 
qualities  as  originally  believed,  is  more  noted  for  other  qualities, 
which  the  New  Critical  system  does  not  comprehend.  Thus   a  certain 
amount  of  begging  of  the  question  is  involved  in  the  New  Critics' 
attacks  on  Romanticism.  The  Romsmtics  are  crucified  on  the  basis  of 
rules  that  were  originally  set  up  in  a  way  to  exclude  the  virtues  of 
the  Rcxnantics.  At  the  outset.  New  Criticism  was  suitable  for  only  a 
very  narrow  range  of  poetry — part  of  the  poetry  of  the  seventeenth  and 
twentieth  centuries.  In  time  the  raxige  was  extended — not  so  much  by 
adding  and  extending  principles  as  by  squeezing  more  poets  into  the 
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existing  system.  New  Critical  methods  seized  very  well  in  the 
explicating  and  judging  of  a  certain  kind  of  poetry,  but  was  inadeq\iate 
in  handling  the  broad  scope  of  poetry,  as  Ronald  S.  Crane  has  pointed 
out  in  his  article,  "Cleanth  Brooks  or  the  Bankruptsy  of  Critical 
Monism."^ 

The  problem  that  is  illustrated  by  New  Criticism  admits  of  no 
completely  satisfactory  solution.  For  meaningful  and  intelligent 
discussion  of  literature  to  be  carried  on,  a  systematic  approach  is 
essential.  Yet  any  system  must  in  some  way  be  exclusive;  all  systems 
are,  to  a  degree,  inadequate  and  unjust.  Here  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
paradoxes  of  criticism,  for  which  there  is  no  simple  answer.  Probably 
there  vrill  always  be  an  oscillation  between  the  extremes  of  impression- 
ism, as  exemplified  by  the  late  Romantic  critics,  and  absolutism,  as 
exemplified  by  the  New  Critics.  Perhaps  the  most  balanced  critic  is 
the  one  who  attempts  to  be  systematic  and  to  follow  standards  but  who 
does  not  insist  that  a  single  standard  be  applied  to  all  poets.  The 
balanced  critic  is  one  who  does  not  conceive  of  his  rules  as  superior 
to  the  actualities  of  literature.  If  a  choice  has  to  be  made  between 
Shsdcespeare's  plays  £ind  Aristotle' s  unities,  it  is  the  latter  that 
must  be  sacrificed. 

A  second  contemporary  "evil"  that  the  New  Critics  were  reacting 
against  was  the  orthodox  attitudes  and  practices  in  the  academic  world. 
While  nothing  even  approaching  imanimity  has  ever  existed  in  the 
universities,  for  many  years  the  Vfordsworthian  evaluation  was  rather 
widely  accepted.  Thus  in  the  teaching  of  literature.  Romantic  poetry 
was  often  elevated  at  the  expense  of  Neo-Classic,  and  Metaphysical 

■^Ronald  S.  Crane,  "Cleeuith  Brooks;  or,  Ttie   Bankruptcy  of  Critical 
Monism,"  MP,  XLV  (19^8),  199. 


poetrj"-  was  not  held  in  high  repute.  From  this  view  of  literature,  it 
was  maintained  that  ShaJ^espeare  wrote  in  the  same  spirit  as  the 
Rcsaantics  and  that  the  intervening  i)eriod  was  one  in  which  poetic 
powers  v/ere  eclipsed.  The  New  Critical  position,  of  course,  ran 
directly  counter  to  this  orthodox  stemd.  Just  as  important  in  their 
attack  on  the  status  quo  in  the  iiniversities  vrere  their  objections  to 
the  type  of  scholarship  beinp  produced.  Literary  scholarship,  under 
the  influence  of  the  German  method,  had,  to  a  great  extent,  abdicated 
from  the  job  of  judging  literature  and  was  engaged  in  the  accum\ilation 
of  facts.   The  facts  they  sought  were  often  outside  the  main  concern  of 
literary  study;  history  and  biography  were  preoccupations  of  such 
magnitude  that  they  threatened  to  dislodge  the  specifically  literary 
concerns.   The  extreme  standards  of  the  New  Critics  on  the  autotelic 
character  of  poetry  and  on  the  non-referential  nature  of  poetic 
language  can  be  fully  appreciated  only  in  light  of  the  non-literary 
preoccupations  with  many  scholars.  Despite  their  exaggerations,  the 
New  Critics  have  on  this  issue  been  a  healthy  influence  on  scholarship. 
Probably  their  most  important  single  achievement  vras  in  focusing  the 
attention  in  literary  studies  on  the  work  of  art  itself.  While  this 
side  of  their  attack  is  not  directly  related  to  their  ant i- Romanticism, 
in  a  subtle  way  it  probably  served  to  strengthen  their  prejudice 
against  the  Rcanantics.  If  the  scholars  were  wrong  in  their  choice  of 
material  for  publication,  they  might  also  be  wrong  in  the  slant  that 
they  gave  to  literature  in  their  classroans. 

A  third — and  very  important- -reason  for  the  ant i- Romantic ism  of 
the  New  Critics  arose  from  the  fact  that  most  of  them  were  practitioners. 
In  England  T.S.  Eliot  and  Ezra  Poiind  had  assumed  the  role  of  critic, 
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and  a  number  of  prominent  poets  in  America  followed  their  example. 

Although  history  provides  striking  exaniples  of  the  combination  of 

creative  and  critical  talent—Dryden  and  Coleridge,  for  example — the 

twentieth  century  has  produced  these  poet-critics  in  vtnprecedented 

numbers.  It  has  been  a  period  blessed  with  a  large  outimt  of  good 

criticism  by  men  whose  intimate  working  with  the  craft  has  enhanced 

their  ability  to  discuss  literat\ire.  But  the  blessing  is  not  xinmixed. 

The  poet-as-critic  has  more  difficulty  in  being  objective  in  his 

treatment  of  seme  poetry.  He  can  hardly  avoid  being  something  of  a 

propagandist  for  his  own  kind  of  work;  in  fact,  his  reason  for  being 

a  critic  initially  may  be  the  desire  to  Justify  his  own  productions. 

Allen  Tate  said  that  the  poet  "must  not  only  make,  he  must  sell  his 

article. "3  If,  as  a  poet,  he  is  reacting  against  a  tradition  that  is 

no  longer  viable,  he  is  not  likely  to  do  Justice  to  this  poetry  in  his 

criticism.  What  is  a  necessity  for  him  as  a  poet  may  be  a  detriment 

to  him  as  a  critic.  T.S.  Elliot  has  expressed  the  matter  even  more 

strongly: 

The   kind  of  criticism  of  poetry  by  a  poet,  or  what  I 
have  called  workshop  criticism,  has  one  obvious 
limitation.  What  has  no  relation  to  the  poet's  own 
work,  or  what  is  antipathetic  to  him,  is  outside  his 
ccaiipetence.'+ 

Many  twentieth-century  writers  have  felt  that  they  must  exorcise 

Romanticism  in  order  to  produce  vital  poetry  of  their  own.  As  a 

consequence,  their  criticism  of  the  Romantics  has  been  quite 

unsatisfactory. 

^Louise  Cowan,  The   Fugitive  Group  (Baton  Rotige,  1959),  p.  205. 
^T.S.  Eliot,  The   Frontiers  of  Criticism  (Minneapolis,  1956),  p.  7. 
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"Hie  New  Critics  did  not  create  anti-Romanticism;  they  inherited 

it.  Eliot  had  said  that  "the  only  cxire  for  Rananticism  is  to  analyze 

it. "5  The  New  Critics  did  just  that.  "Hiis  rather  obvious,  emd  very 

Ijoportant,  fact  has  often  been  overlooked.  Frederick  Pottle,  for 

example,  sees  little  connection  between  the  New  Humanists  and  the  New 

Critics: 

I  wish  I  knew  \diether  the  assault  of  the  New 
Humanists  really  had  anything  in  coamon  with  that 
of  the  New  Critics.  I  should  rather  guess  that  it 
had  little  more  than  the  fact  that  T.S.  Eliot  was 
educated  at  Harvard  in  the  prime  of  Irving  Babbitt, 
and  that  Eliot  admired  the  work  of  Paul  Elmer  More.^ 

The  New  Critics  have  been  obsessive  in  their  efforts  to  define  their 

differences  frcni  their  predecessors  and  from  one  another,  Tate  says, 

"The  New  Critics  look  alike  as  ^fongolian6  look  alike  to  me;  as  Mr. 

Ransom  might  look,  to  the  Mongolians,  like  the  late  Babe  Ruth."''' 

Ironically,  modern  critics  frown  on  the  idea  of  original  genius  in 

literature  but  favor  an  abundance  of  original  geniuses  in  criticism. 

!nae  New  Critics'  claims  of  independence  have  not  been  questioned 

because  of  people's  excessive  respect,  and  perhaps  fear,  of  the  methods 

of  formal,  analysis.  But  methodology  alone  does  not  assure  objectivity 

and  may  indeed  serve  to  disguise  biases.  It  is  hardly  accidental,  for 

instance,  that  a  conservative,  or  reactionary,  political  and  social 

view  is  nearly  always  characteristic  of  those  critics  who  find  Shelley 

most  distasteful.  Anti-Rcmanticism  is  not  a  matter  of  aesthetics  alone. 


^Eliot,  The  Sacred  Wood  (London, 193^),  p.  31- 

^ederick  Pottle,  "The  Case  of  Shelley,"  PMIA,  LXVII  (September 
1952),  p.  597. 

"^Allen  Tate,  Collected  Essays  (Denver,  1959),  p.  5^. 
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but  a  coo5)lex  of  ideas  of  which  aesthetics  is  one  element.  It  is  a 
Weltanschauvmg  which  can  "be  traced  fron  Lasserre  to  the  New  Critics. 
It  is  so  broad  a  movement  that  it  is  unwise  perhaps  to  insist  strongly 
on  direct  influences  of  individuals  or  to  insist  on  a  uniformity  of 
outlook.  But  it  is  not  so  broad  a  movement  as  is  assimed  by  Pottle, 
who  regards  it  as  identical  with  the  modem  view.  Anti-Romanticism 
has  always  been  a  minority  position,  one  that  has  been  hostile,  in 
vaiying  degrees,  to  conten5)oraj:y  civilization.  Its  most  important 
single  element  is  a  non-literary  matter:  the  belief  that  the  times  are 
out  of  joint.  The  respect  that  has  been  given  to  the  anti-Romantic 
position  has  been  due,  in  part,  to  the  brilliance  of  the  men  who 
fostered  It  and  to  a  critical  methodology  which  has  been  very  convincing 
to  em  age  that  is  impressed  by  science. 

New  Criticism  in  America,  to  a  large  extent,  grew  out  of  the 
Fugitive  and  Agrarian  movements."  At  Vanderbilt  University,  the 
leading  figures  were  John  Crowe  Ransom,  Allen  Tate,  and  Robert  Penn 
Warren.  And,  through  his  association  \n.th.  Warren  at  Louisiajia  State 
University,  Cleanth  Bro^s  has  close  ties  with  the  founders  of  New 
Criticism.  Althoxigh  the  Fugitives  aj:e  usxxally  identified  with  a 
Southern  viewpoint,  they  did  not  begin  as  regionalists.  They  were  men 
of  learning  and  culture  who  were  repelled  by  the  insensitivity  and 
ignorance  of  many  of  the  people  around  them.  Allen  Tate,  in  a  letter, 

"The  Fugitives  were  a  group  of  poets  who  from  1915  to  1928  met  to 
discuss  their  own  works  and  who  published  a  poetry  journal,  The  Fugitive, 
from  1922  to  1925.  TtiQ  Agrarian  Movement,  though  not  identical  in 
membership,  represented  an  extension  of  the  poets'  interests  into  the 
field  of  politics.  They  opposed  industrialism  emd  liberalism,  and 
published  I'll  Take  l^  Stand  (1930) . 
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writes  about  "the  damn  Southerners"  and  says,  "No  wonder  we  all  get 
disgusted  and  want  to  leave.  "°  Their  poetry  aind  their  learning  were 
walls  against  the  ugliness  surrounding  them;  in  the  early  days  of  the 
movement,  the  Fugitives  were  Just  that — fugitives,  men  with  a  strong 
sense  of  isolation  and  alienation.  Their  development,  Louis  Rubin  has 
suggested,  involved  the  creation  of  "an  extended  metaphor,  of  \rtiich 
the  image  of  the  agrarian  South  is  no  more  than  the  trope. "10  Their 
battle  against  liberalism  and  industrialism  seems  to  have  emanated  not 
primarily  from  an  ingrained  love  of  the  South,  but  from  its  very 
opposite.  Their  sense  of  the  alienation  of  the  artist  in  the  modern 
world  was,  in  part,  a  projection  of  their  -persanal   feelings  of 
gilienation  as  poets  in  the  South.  Their  postxire  toward  the  Romantics — 
notably  Shelley — is  clarified  by  a  knowledge  of  their  development.  The 
Fugitives  felt  a  ccoipelling  need  for  a  tradition  that  valued  the  poet; 
Romanticism  to  them,  as  to  Babbitt  and   Eliot,  came  to  symbolize  the 
destruction  of  tradition. 

The  influence  of  T.S.  ELiot  on  the  Fugitives  is  not  sufficiently 
recognized.  This  influence  was  exerted  not  so  much  ujKin  their  poetry 
as  upon  their  thinking.  Their  traditionalism — along  with  its  correlative 
in  criticism,  an  anti-Romantic  stand — probably  would  not  have  attained 
the  prominence  it  did  without  the  support  found  in  Eliot.  The  raw 
materials  for  a  traditionalist  position  existed;  Eliot  was  the  catalyst 
that  fused  these  materials  into  a  movement.  An  examination  of  their 
essays  and  letters  during  the  1920' s  reveals  the  change  that  Eliot 

^Merrill  Moore,  The  Fugitive  (Boston,  1939) »  p.  l60. 

^^^uis  D.  Rubin,  Jr.,  The   Faraway  Country  (Seattle,  1963)>  p.  156. 
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brought  about  in  their  thinking.  In  1923  Ransan  wrote  £in  unfavorable 

reviev  of  The  Wasteland,  in  'vrtiich  he  says: 

The  genius  of  our  language  is  notoriously  given  to 
feats  of  hospitalityi  but  it  seems  to  me  it  will  be 
hard  pressed  to  find  accouBaodations  at  the  same  time 
for  two  such  inccorpatibles  as  Mr.  Wordsworth  and  the 
present  Mr.  Eliot;  and  any  realist  must  admit  that 
what  happens  to  be  the  prior  tenure  of  the  mansion  in 
this  case  is  likely  to  be  stubbornly  def ended. H 

In  the  next  two  years  Ransom  underwent  a  conversion.  In  1925  he  wrote 
an  article,  with  all  the  fervor  of  an  initiate,  attacking  the  whole 
nineteenth  century  for  its  Juvenility.  He  had  discovered  that  "nobody 
in  the  whole  century  knew  how  to  put  his  whole  mind  and  experience  to 
work  in  poetry  as  had  caiaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  and  Milton." 
Tennyson  and  Browning  had  "relatively  simple  minds";  Swinburne  wrote 
"nonsense  melodies";  the  Pre-Raphaelites  displayed  "a  sinister  naivete"} 
Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats  never  "became  quite  sophisticated,  or  grown- 
up. "^^  That  T.S.  Eliot  was  responsible  for  this  sudden  revelation  of 
"truth"  to  the  Fugitives  is  evidenced  by  an  article  that  year  by 
Donald  Davidson .  Of  Eliot ' s  Homage  to  John  Dryden  Davidson  says : 
"A  better  apologia  for  a  great  pairt  of  modern  poetry,  especially  a 
character  of  poetry  in  which  Die  Fugitive  has  been  interested,  covild 
hardly  be  devised. "^3  He  points  out  the  fundamental  agreement  between 
Eliot  and  the  Fugitives  in  discarding  the  nineteenth  century  but  in 
retaining  seme  pajrts  of  the  English  tradition,  such  as  the  Elizabethans 


^ferrill  Nioore,  o£.  cit. ,  p.  123. 
^^Ibid..  p.  191. 
l^ibid. ,  p.  199. 
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and  Dryden.  In  a  letter  that  same  year  to  Ransom,  Tate  says,  "It 
does  seem  after  all  in  spite  of  dissension  among  ourselves  that  you, 
John,  and  I  have  been  looking  toward  the  same  conception  of  modem 
poetry,  euid  Eliot  in  England  is  with  us."^^  To  Davidson  that  year 
Tate  writes,  "...  we  are  rapidly  approaching  a  ccranon  ground  of 
principles,  of  which  the  fundamental  one  is  that  poetry  must  be  the 
expression  of  a  whole  mind--not  gurgles  and  spasms  and  ecstasies  over 
every  wayside  hawthome  bush. "15 

Two  important  facts  emerge  from  this  examination  of  statements 
nade  by  the  Fugitives  in  1925.  First,  they  did  not  know  that  nineteenth- 
century  literature  was  bad  until  Eliot,  who  had  his  information  from 
Irving  Babbitt,  told  them  so.  Second,  their  anti-Romantic  attitudes 
were  fully  formed  before  they  had  even  thought  of  the  close  textioal 
emalysis  that  was  later  to  "prove"  the  deficiencies  of  Romantic 
literat\ire . 

John  crowe  Ransom  and  Allen  Tate  provide  an  interesting  contrast 
in  their  ant i -Romantic ism.  At  the  height  of  anti-Romantic  sentiment  in 
America,  their  views  were  essentially  alike.  Thereafter  Tate,  although 
enqphasizing  other  interests,  displays  no  marked  change  in  attitude. 
Ransom,  a  less  rigid  thinker,  went  the  full  circle  in  his  attitude 
toward  the  Romantics,  returning  to  the  appreciation  for  them  that  he 
had  felt  as  a  young  man.  Ransom  more  accurately  reflects  the  mood  of 
America.  Although  a  reaction  against  Romanticism  was  probably 
inevitable  for  strictly  literary  reasons,  the  violence  with  which  it 
was  repudiated  can  be  explained  only  as  a  symptom  of  insecurity.  It 


^^id.,  p.  205. 
^^Ibid.,  pp.  205-206. 
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is  not  accidental  that  men  were  most  zealous  to  cut  out  the  "cancer" 
of  Romanticism  during  the  uncertainties  of  the  1920' s  eind  1930' s,  nor 
that  the  attacks  became  milder  or  disappeared  during  a  later  period  in 
•which--despite  a  major  war,  foreign  problems,  emd  the  atomic  bomb — 
there  has  not  been  the  same  general  lack  of  confidence.  Ransom,  an 
eminently  seme  man,  displays  in  some  of  his  earlier  works  an  illogic 
that  can  best  be  explained  in  terms  of  the  need  that  men  felt  in  these 
uncertain  times  for  scapegoats,  for  symbols  of  the  evil  in  the  world. 
Shelley  was  one  object  of  Ransom's  attack.  His  opposition  to  Shelley 
was  based  principally  on  a  cluster  of  ideas  concerning  "Platonic" 
poetry,  idealism,  and  science. 

Ransom's  attack  on  "Platonic"  poetry  is  closely  related  to  his 
defense  of  poetry  against  the  encroachments  of  science.  Perhaps  his 
most  significant  contribution  to  critical  theory  is  the  distinction  he 
drew  between  science  and  poetry  by  means  of  his  structure  (jjaraphrasable 
content)  and  texture  (concrete  particulars)  dichotomy.  Science, 
according  to  Ransom,  presents  an  inadequate  view  of  the  world  because 
of  its  abstractness,  its  lack  of  texture;  poetry  restores  the  "World's 
Body"  by  its  use  of  concrete  particulars.  True  poetry  is  the  act  of 
an  adult  mind  that  wants  "only  to  realize  the  world" — "the  body  and 
solid  substfince  of  the  world,  which  our  concern  with  practical  affairs 
and  scientific  abstraction  keeps  frcm  us."l6  "Platonic"  (or  idealistic) 
poetry.  Ransom  indicates,  is  not  true  i>oetry  because  it  is  too 
abstract  and  thus  is  closer  to  science  than  to  poetry.  The  following 
passage  reveals  his  rather  involuted  reasoning  on  this  subject: 

John  Crowe  Ransom,  The   World's  Body  (New  York  1938) ,  p.  x. 
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Persons  who  are  idealists  by  conviction,  or  on  general 
principles,  are  simply  monsters.  (l  mean  the  Platonic 
ones,  who  worship  universals,  laws,  Platonic  ideas, 
reason,  the  "immaterial.")  Unlike  scientists  they  are 
of  no  use,  yet  willfully  take  upon  themselves  the 
disability  of  the  scientists,  have  no  pleasure  in 
individual  objects  amd  even  solicit  the  public  to  make 
the  same  sacrifice.  .  .  .  they  .  .  .  infect  us  with 
their  vice  and  keep  us,  in  the  range  of  our  interest, 
more  like  animals  and  less  like  human  beings  than  we 
have  a  right  to  be. 17 

Shelley  is,  of  coiirse,  the  poet  who  best  fits  Ransom's  definition  of 

idealist.  Ranscan,  for  instance,  refers  to  the  line  "Turn  all  thy  dew 

to  splendovir"  as  having  "the  flat  tone  of  a  Platonic  idea."l8 

A  closer  connection  between  Shelley  and  science  is  made  in 

Ransom's  God  Without  Thunder,  in  which  Shelley  is  called  "a  very 

gallamt  crusader  on  behalf  of  the  Grod  of  Science  versus  the  God  of 

Israel,  ajid  evidently  about  a  hiondred  years  ahead  of  his  time."19  it 

is  principally  in  Prometheus  Unbound,  according  to  Ransom,  that  Shelley 

reveals  himself  as  the  ally  of  the  world's  greatest  evil,  science. 

Prometheus  is  a  false  god,  a  god  of  science,  because  his  "wonders  are 

largely  in  the  mechanical  and  physical  kind."  His  spirit  of  love  also 

identifies  him  with  science  because  "therein  he  represents  the  new 

sociology  in  its  latest  suid  boldest  .  .  .  manifestations."    Ransom 

reinterprets  history  into  an  vinending  conflict  between  science  and 

religion.  The  Greeks  expressed  this  conflict,  Rans«ii  believes,  in  the 

^"^Ibid.,  p.  255. 

l^Ibid.,  p.  137. 

19Raj3scan,   God  Without  Thxinder   (New  York  1930) ,  p.   I3U. 

^Ojbid.,  p.   183. 
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Prometheus  myth,  and  the  Aeschylean  conclusion  reveals  their  under- 
stsinding  of  the  folly  of  secularism.  Shelley's  version  of  the  play 
reveals  that  he  is  "terribly  Juvenile. "21 

Ransom' s  whole  discussion  of  the  various  connections  between 
Shelley's  poetry  and  science  is  marked  by  the  same  kind  of  fallacious 
reasoning  that  robs  Babbitt's  work  of  any  permanent  value.  He  assumes 
that  the  discovery  of  only  one  ccranon  characteristic  between  two  things 
establishes  an  identity  between  them.  The  fact  that  sociology  and 
Shelley's  Prometheus  both  exhibit  a  desire  to  sei^e  mankind  does  not 
make  Shelley  a  modem  sociologist. 22  "jhe  fact  that  Shelley's  poetry 
may  have  a  degree  of  abstractness  does  not  make  it  science.  Ransom  is 
merely  combining  his  own  antipathies  of  the  moment,  and  he  thereby 
obfuscates  the  critical  issue.  To  label  Shelley's  poetry  as  "Platonic," 
"scientific,"  or  "sociological"  is  to  ignore  and  to  evade  the  question 
of  literary  criticism. 

At  times  Ransom  omits  the  link  with  science  and  simply  condemns 
Shelley  and  other  Ronantics  for  idealizing  the  world.  In  part,  he  is 
continuing  the  treuiition  of  censuring  the  Romantics  for  their  weeJc 
grasp  of  reality,  but  he  adds  his  own  special  concern  for  concrete 
particulars  in  poetry.  While  true  poetry,  according  to  Ransom,  "only 
wants  to  realize  the  world,"  Romantic  poetry  "denies  the  real  world  by 
ideaJLizing  it:  the  act  of  a  sick  mind."^  "The   fine  Platonic  world  of 


21rbid.,  p.  18U. 

^The  illogic  found  in  Ransom' s  discussion  of  the  Prometheus  myth 
is  characteristic  of  God  Without  Thunder.  Altho\igh  the  book  includes 
genuine  insights,  the  basic  structure  of  thought  will  not  stand  up 
under  investigation.  Ransom  insists  that  he  is  a  Fundamentalist,  yet 
he  denies  the  divinity  of  Christ,  denies  that  God  is  all-good,  and 
refers  to  beliefs  in  the  supernatural  as  "fictions." 

23 

Ransom,  The  World' s  Body,  p.  x. 
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ideas,"  he  states,  "fails  to  coincide  with  the  original  world  of 
perception."    This  criticism  of  the  Romantics  by  Ransom  raises 
questions  of  both  a  theoretical  and  a  practical  nature.  No  poetry- 
coincides  exactly  "with  the  original  world  of  perception,"  as  Ransom 
himself  recognizes  in  some  of  his  discussion  of  structure  and  texture. 
Poetry  involves  a  structuring,  an  imposing  of  order  on  the  world  by 
the  poet's  imagination.  A  poem  that  is  weighted  too  heavily  on  the 
side  of  texture  becomes  incoherent;  a  poem  weighted  too  heavily  on  the 
side  of  structure  loses  the  sense  of  immediacy  that  is  essential  to 
good  poetry.  The  proportion  of  texture  to  structxire  varies  from  poem 
to  poem}  no  absolute  distinction,  such  as  Ransom  is  sxiggesting  in  his 
discussion  of  Romantic  poetry,  can  be  made.  The  uselessness  of  the 
structure -texture  dichotomy  in  the  Judging  of  poetry  is  illustrated  in 
Ransom's  own  criticism.  In  one  place  he  condemns  the  Ranantics  for 
idealizing  the  world,  which  indicates  too  much  struct\ire;  in  einother 
place  he  calls  their  poetry  "absurdly  incoherent, "^5  vhich  woxild  seem 
to  indicate  an  excess  of  texture.  The  structure -texture  duality  is 
valuable  as  a  description  of  the  unique  qualities  of  poetry;  it  is 
useful  in  the  discussion  of  specific  poems;  but  it  probably  has  no 
value  at  ^11  in  the  actual  Judgment  of  a  poem.  And  it  may  be  suggested 
that  these  conclusions  apply  to  the  vocabulary  of  the  New  Critics 
generally. 

Ransom  criticizes  Shelley's  view  of  nature.  He  calls  Shelley  a 
"misguided  moralist  who  seeks  moral  enlightenment  in  nature,"  "  and 

^^id..  p.  123. 
^Ibid.,  p.  306. 
^Ransom,  The  Hew  Criticism  (Norfolk,  Conn.,  19^1),  p.  250. 
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states  that  nature  cannot  give  this,  a  conclusion  made  in  response  to 

Ivor  Winters'  conanents  on  "Ode  to  the  West  Wind."  Ransom  is  misguided, 

for  Shelley  does  not  seek  moral  enlightenment  from  the  West  Wind,  but 

strength.  Biis  kind  of  mistake  is  not  unccxnmon  in  anti-Shelleyan 

criticism:  the  critic  is  so  eager  to  condemn  Shelley  that  he  does  not 

check  his  remark  against  the  poem  to  test  its  relevance. 

In  1955  Ransom's  opinion  of  the  Romantics  is  quite  different; 

And  vhen  we  plunge  into  the  first-i*ate  sequence  of  poets 
•which  includes  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley, 
Keats,  we  at  once  gather  the  impression  that  they  Eire 
purposeful,  dedicated,  even  programmatic,  to  a  degree 
hardly  equaled  by  another  set  of  individual  poets  living 
in  a  single  age. 27 

In  the  same  essay  FJanscm  provides  exactly  the  right  answer  to  Arnold's 

assertion  that  the  Romantics  "did  not  know  enough";  "Let  us  say  sin5)ly. 

Nobody  knows  enough;  or  hardly  anybody.  Let  that  be  the  ample  blanket 

which  will  cover  the  Romantics;  but  it  must  cover  Arnold  too. "28  This 

change  in  Ransom's  attitude  is  not  especially  stirprising.  Despite  the 

harshness  of  some  of  his  attacks,  his  ajiti-Rcannnticism  seems  to  have 

been  an  added,  not  an  essential,  element  in  his  thinking.  The 

secondary  importance  of  anti-Romanticism  is  particularly  evident  in 

his  discussion  of  "Platonic"  poetry  and  science.  Ransom's  real  mission 

as  a  critic  has  been  to  enlighten  people  about  the  continuing 

relevance  and  value  of  poetry  in  an  age  dominated  by  science.  His 

abiding  commitment  has  not  been  to  s<»ne  narrow  tradition  that  can 

survive  only  by  excluding  large  areas  of  literature  and  human  experience, 

27 

Ransom,  Poems  and  Essays  (New  York,  1955),  p.  I6I. 

^^Ibid. ,  p.  162. 
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but  to  the  conBBunity  of  letters:  "How  much  more  tolerant,  and  more 

humane,  is  this  community  than  the  formal  society'. "^9  of  all  the  New 

Critics,  Ransom  is  the  one  who  has  shown  himself  most  capable  of 

development.  He  contributed  to  New  Critical  theory  at  a  tlaie  when  it 

was  needed.  Later,  after  New  Criticism  had  served  its  piirpose  he 

adopted  a  broader  view: 

Twenty  critics  will  enter  the  same  poem  and  come  out 
with  twenty  different  reports;  yet  every  one  may  be 
right,  even  the  one  who  has  found  only  a  "moral." 
Nor  is  the  poem  destroyed  by  use  any  more  than  nature 
is.  30 

And  he  offers  some  good  advice  to  critics:  "Every  poet  finds  his  place 
in  the  ccanpany  of  poets,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  killing  one  poet 
to  make  room  for  another. "3-'- 

During  the  1920' s  and  1930' s  Allen  Tate's  criticism  was  based  on 
assumptions  almost  Identical  to  Ranscan's.  Differences  do  occur  in 
their  thinking,  however,  as  a  consequence  of  their  dissimilar  tempera- 
ments. In  a  letter  to  Tate,  Ransom  makes  some  observations  that  are 
revealing  of  both  men's  personalities: 

I  feel  that  you  are  in  contact  with  red-hot  truth,  for 
you  continually  drop  glowing  luad  impressive  sparks  when- 
ever you  wax  critical.  But  you  tend  to  rely  successively 
on  the  sparks,  when  we  want  a  continuous  blaze.  In  other 
words,  you  get  hold  of  a  beautiful  intuition  and  immediately 
antagonize  your  followers  by  founding  a  Church  thereon  .  . 
.  .  Why  are  you  not  more  provisional,  tentative,  qualified, 
disparaging,  as  you  contemplate  the  Stream  of  your  Ideas?32 

^%bid. ,  p.  Il6. 

^^id.,  pp.  150-151. 
3^Ibid..  p.  158. 

■^'Stoore,  oji.  cit.,  p.  160. 
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Tate's  criticism  is  written  at  a  higher  pitch  of  intensity  than 

Ransom's;  his  thinking  on  nearly  every  issue  is  carried  to  a  further 

extreme.  He  was  more  deeply  concerned  about  the  decline  of  culture, 

the  loss  of  traditions,  suad  the  disiinity  of  the  modern  mind.  As  a 

defense  against  this  contemporary  chaos,  he  sought  for  certainties — 

in  the  vision  of  a  traditional,  agrarian  South,  in  absolutist  rules 

for  literary  criticism,  and,  finally,  in  Catholicism.  He  was 

attracted  by  the  traditionalism  of  T.S.  Eliot  and  by  the  ideas  in 

T.E.  Hulme's  Speciilations,  with  its  clear-cut  categories  and  Its  air 

of  certainty.  Those  forces  in  the  world  that  he  regarded  as  antl- 

I)athetlc  to  his  chosen  absolutes  he  vigorously  opposed — industrialism, 

science,  liberalism,  and  Romanticism,  In  his  attacks  on  poetry  that 

he  disliked,  such  as  Shelley's,  he  displays  a  more  passionate  desire  to 

destroy  than  does  any  other  American  critic. 

Tate  and  Leavis  are  the  two  critics  who  have  insisted  most 

strongly  that  their  criticism  be  based  on  aesthetic  considerations 

alone.  Tlieir  criticism  of  Shelley  is  a  consequence,  they  maintain,  not 

of  disagreement  with  his  ideas  but  of  recognition  of  his  deficiencies 

as  a  poet.  This  critical  position  is  a  correlative  of  their  belief  in 

the  autotelic  nature  of  poeti*y,  on  which  Tate  takes  the  extreme  stand: 

...  if  the  poem  is  a  real  creation,  it  is  a  kind  of 
knowledge  that  we  did  not  possess  before.  It  is  not 
knowledge  "about"  scnething  else;  the  poem  Is  the 
fullness  of  knowledge  ....  In  a  manner  of  speaking, 
the  poem  is  its  own  knower,  neither  poet  nor  reader 
knowing  anything  that  the  poem  says  apart  from  the  words 
of  the  poem. 33 

Ihls  view  of  poetry  leads  to  a  very  significant  shift  of  emphasis  in 

criticism.  By  going  beyond  ELiot  in  his  statement  on  poetry  and  belief. 


33 


'Allen  Tate,  Collected  Essays  (Denver,  1959),  P.  250. 
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Tate  is  able  to  claim  for  the  critic  a  higher  degree  of  objectivity. 
Eliot  had  said  that  the  view  of  life  presented  in  a  poem  must  be  one 
that  "the  reader  of  well-developed  mind"  "caji  accept  as  coherent, 
matvire,  and  founded  on  the  facts  of  experience. "^^  Eliot  thus  concedes 
that  non-literary  considerations  enter  into  his  Judgment  of  poetry, 
and  he  leaves  himself  open  to  the  charge  that  his  criticism  suffers 
from  his  inadequate  view  of  life.  Tate  by  his  radiceil  division  of 
poetry  and  life  frees  himself  from  this  charge  and  can  demand  that  he 
be  Judged  on  the  basis  of  his  structiiral  analysis  alone.  !Dius  the 
critic  beccaies  a  sort  of  high  priest,  an  eminence  he  attains  from  his 
understanding  into  the  mysteries  of  structural  rules  that  he  himself 
has  created.  The   value  of  this  New  Critical  theory  in  fixing  attention 
on  the  i)oem  itself  must  be  acknowledged,  but  it  must  also  be  recognized 
that  the  basic  premise  is  false.  The  idea  that  poetry  can  be 
ccopletely  divorced  from  life  is  fallacious.  Poetry  has  an  existence 
of  its  own  insofar  as  it  involves  a  new  stinictitring  of  material;  and 
this  structuring  is  the  vinique,  but  not  the  only,  quality  of  jxjetry. 
The  materials  for  poetry  axe   drawn  by  the  poet  from  life,  and  the  poem 
is  related  by  the  reader  to  life.  "Die  notion  that  the  poem  has  no 
attachment  to  life  is  a  conipensatory  exaggeration  that  can  have  a 
pernicious  influence  on  criticism,  in  that  it  reduces  the  critic  to 
the  role  of  technician.  Experience  stiggests  that  the  great  critic  is 
the  man  of  well-developed  mind  whose  deep  concern  for  poetry  is 
coorplemented  by  a  deep  understanding  of  life. 

Much  of  Tate's  attack  on  Shelley's  poetry  depends  upon  his 
premise  of  the  autotelic  natvire  of  poetry.  As  an  example  of  what  is 

T.S.  Eliot,  The  Use  of  Poetry  and  the  Use  of  Criticism  (London, 
1933),  p.  96. 
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not  poetry  he  uses  the  lines  from  Adonais: 

Life  like  a  dome  of  many-colored  glass 
Stains  the  white  radiance  of  eternity 

This  pseudo-poetry,  according  to  Tate,  expresses  the  \d.ll,  not  the 

ijoaginationt 

The  will  asserts  a  rhetorical  proposition  about  the  whole 
of  life,  but  the  imagination  has  not  seized  upon  the 
materials  of  the  ixjem  and  made  them  into  a  whole.  Shelley's 
simile  is  ia^Kssed  upon  the  material  from  above;  it  does  not 
grow  out  of  the  material.  It  exists  as  explanation  external 
to  the  subject:  it  is  an  explanation  of  "life"  that  seems 
laden  with  portent  and  high  significance. 35 

As  an  exaniple  of  a  line  from  a  genuine  poem,  he  selects  Edgar's  speech: 

"Ripeness  is  all."  This  line  is  an  experienced  statement,  according 

to  T&te,  because  it  "rises  from  the  depth  of  Gloucester's  situation. "3° 

The  easiest  way  to  demonstrate  the  falseness  of  Tate's  argument  is  to 

test  his  theory  on  other  poems.  For  exaaple,  one  of  Shakespeare's 

sonnets  begins: 

"Sob   expense  of  spirit  in  a  waste  of  shame 
Is  Ixist  in  action; 

This  would  appear  to  be  what  Tate  calls  "a  rhetorical  proposition." 
It  certainly  does  not  grow  out  of  the  material;  and  "it  is  an  explana- 
tion of  'life'  that  seems  laden  with  portent  and  high  significance." 
Shakespeare  is,  in  fact,  far  more  blameworthy  than  Shelley.  Shelley 
has  preceded  his  lines  by  four  hundred  sixty  one  others  which  reflect 
on  death  and  life  after  death,  so  the  reader  has  some  preparation. 
Shakespeare's  lines  are  the  first  two  of  the  poem.  Kie  fact  is  that 
the  poetry  of  almost  any  writer  contains  these  so-called  "rhetorical 


•^^Tate,  0£.  cit. ,  p.  92, 
^^Ibid.,  p.  93. 
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propositions."  What  Tate's  error  appeejrs  to  be  is  that  he  starts  with 

a  truth  and  extends  it  to  a  point  where  it  is  no  longer  tenable.  It 

is  true  that  the  materials  in  a  poem  should  be  integrated  so  that  no 

part  appears  out  of  place  or  is  removable  without  doing  violence  to 

the  iK>em.  It  does  not  follow  that  no  part  should  point  outside  the 

I>oem;  in  a  sense,  everything  in  a  poem  points  outside  the  poem--even 

the  concrete  language.  And  his  objection  to  ideas  in  a  poem,  if  taken 

seriously,  could  lead  only  to  a  trivial  poetry. 

Tate  attacks  the  Ronjantic  poets  generally — with  a  specific 

reference  to  Shelley's  "I  arise  from  dreams  of  thee" — for  their  use  of 

"poetical"  objects: 

The  weakness  of  the  Romantic  sensibility  is  that  it 
gave  us  a  poetry  of  "poetical"  (or  poetized)  objects, 
pre-digested  i)erceptions ;  and  in  case  ttere  should  be 
any  misunderstanding  about  the  poetical  nature  of  these 
objects,  we  also  got  "truths"  attached  to  them. 37 

This   statement  is  similar  to  those  found  in  Wordsworth's  Preface .  It 

expresses  the  fact  that  poetic  devices  in  time  become  trite — that  the 

twentieth-century  poet  cannot  successfully  adopt  the  style  or  the 

Romantics  any  more  than  Wordsworth  could  use  the  style  of  Pope.  Tate's 

objection  is  valuable  not  as  a  general  truth  but  as  a  warning  to 

practitioners. 

The  one  poem  of  Shelley' s  that  Tate  subjects  to  extended  analysis 

is  "When  the  laag)  is  shattered."  The  last  stanza  is  used  to  Illustrate 

his  contention  that  the  Romantics  attach  truths  to  their  poetical 

objects.  He  also  discovers  that  the  poem  has  "an  incoherent  structure 

of  Images. "3°  Frederick  Pottle  has  answered  Tate's  criticism  and  has 


^Ibid.,  p.  121. 


3%bid.,  p.  126. 
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pointed  out  inadequacies  in  Tate's  reading  of  the  poem.  Pottle 
demonstrates  that  Tate  did  not  state  the  theme  precisely,  that  he 
chose  the  wrong  antecedents  for  the  pronouns,  and  that  he  himself 
introduced  the  confusion  in  the  imagery.  Just  as  important  as  seeing 
the  flaws  in  Tate's  interpretation  is  recognizing  the  element  of 
deception  in  structural  analysis.  Structural  analysis  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  an  ob;jective  approach;  in  practice,  it  often  involves 
the  imposing  of  a  theory  upon  a  poem.  The  theory  does  not  grow  out  of 
the  poetry;  instead,  the  poetry  is  forced  to  yield  illustrations  of  the 
theory.  Tate's  examination  of  "When  the  lamp  is  shattered"  provides 
a  good  example  of  the  deception.  It  may  be  asked  \Thy  he  chose  the  last 
stanza  rather  than  the  first.  One  reason  he  selected  the  last  stanza 
is  that  it  provided  "proof"  of  his  theory  that  the  Ramantics  attach 
truths  to  their  poetical  objects.  He  takes  the  first  line-- "Its 
passions  will  rock  thee" — and  contends  that  it  "sets  the  tone  and  the 
•response'  that  the  reader  is  to  maintain  to  the  end:  we  are  told  in 
advance  what  the  following  lines  will  mean:  an  abstraction  that  will 
relieve  us  of  the  trouble  of  examining  the  peu-ticular  instances. "39 
But  twenty- fovu*  lines  precede  this  one,  and  the  tone  is  established 
before  the  last  stanza  begins.  Tate's  position  would  be  more  tenable 
if  he  could  prove  that  Shelley  at  the  very  start  of  the  poem  told  the 
reader  how  to  respond.  But  the  first  two  lines: 

When  the  lamp  is  shattered 

The  light  in  the  dust  lies  dead- 
will  not  fit  his  theory.  If  a  critic  roams  around  through  the  poetry 
of  an  author,  selecting  information  that  is  useful  to  him  and  repressing 

39ibid. 
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information  that  is  not,  then  he  can  "prove"  almost  any  theory.  On 
a  smaller  scale,  it  is  exactly  the  same  method  that  Babbitt  used  in 
"proving"  the  unreasoned  emotionalism  of  the  Romajitics. 

Allen  Tate  represents  the  culmination  of  anti-Shelleyan  criticism 
in  America.  Succeeding  critics  continued  the  attack,  but  vith 
lessening  intensity.  Cleanth  Bi'ooks  and  Robert  Penn  Warren  have  been 
the  pop\ilarizers  of  New  Critical  methods  and,  thereby,  the  disseminators 
of  anti-Rcanantic  sentiments.  They  have  not,  however,  been  very 
significant  in  the  shaping  of  ant  i- Romantic  ism.  Brooks  in  I-fodcrn 
Poetry  and  the  Tradition  elaborates  on  ideas  that  were  originated  by 
T.S.  Eliot.  The  assumptions  on  which  his  valuations  of  English  litera- 
ture are  based  were  taken  from  Eliot's  "The  Ifetaphysical  Poets"^  and 
were  fully  accepted  in  New  Critical  circles,  as  Ransom  indicates: 

The  critical  observations  which  Eliot  makes  in  this 
essay  are  quoted  more  than  any  others  of  his,  or  so 
at  least  in  my  own  critical  circles.  Its  public 
effect  has  been  to  Just  about  upset  the  old  comparative 
valuations  of  the  great  cycles  of  English  poetic  history: 
reducing  the  19th  Century  heavily  and  the  Restoration  and 
l8th  Century  a  little  less,  elevating  the  l6th  and  early 
17th  Centuries  to  supreme  inrportance  as  the  locus  of  the 
poetic  tradition  operating  at  its  full.^^ 

Because  Brooks  and  other  New  Critics  have  developed  their  own  separate 

vocabularies — Ransom's  structure-texture,  Tate's  extension- intension, 

Brooks's  pej^adox- irony — they  appeeir  more  individualistic  than  they 

really  are.  V/hile  the  terms  do  reflect  some  differences  in  the  critics' 

views  of  literature,  the  application  of  these  terms  in  destructive 

criticism  of  Shelley  amounts  to  very  much  the  same  thing  in  each  case. 


**%Iiot,   "Ttie  Metaphysical  Poets,"  Homage  to  John  Di-yden   (London, 
192U),  pp.   212-223. 
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Ransom,  Ihe  New  Criticism,  pp.  175-176. 
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An  example  of  the  uniformity  in  New  Critical  attitudes  can  "be   seen  in 

this  echo  of  Tate  which  appears  in  BrooJis's  "Qie  Well-Wrought  Urn; 

Certain  statements  in  Shelley,  explicit  or  implied, 
because  they  are  not  properly  assimilated  to  a  total 
context,  wrench  themselves  free  from  their  context, 
and  demand  to  be  judged  on  ethicetl  or  religious  grounds. 

While  this  observation  is  merely  a  repetition  of  Tate's  stricture, 

the  qualification  that  Brooks  adds  is  significant: 

The  fault  may,  of  course,  lie  either  with  poet  or 
reader:  the  poet  may  fail  by  not  dramatizing  the  state- 
ment; the  reader  may  fail  by  ignoring  the  context  and 
considering  the  statement  out  of  context. ^2 

The  diminution  of  anti-Rcmantic  sentiments  in  America  can  be  observed 
in  Brooks  more  clearly  than  in  any  other  critic.  Modern  Poetry  and 
the  Tradition  (1939)  is  a  continviation  of  Eliot's  early  anti-Romantic 
position;  The  Well-Wrou^it  Urn  (19^7)  accepts  some  nineteenth-century 
literature  as  being  in  "the  tradition."  In  the  first  two  editions  of 
Understanding  Poetry,  Shelley's  works  are  used  to  illustrate  bad  poetry; 
in  the  third  edition  (1960),  works  of  Shelley  are  included  without 
derogatory  comment. 

Robert  Penn  Warren  has  attacked  Shelley' s  poetry  for  its  lack  of 
irony.  Follovrii^  Eliot  and  others,  Warren  uses  seventeenth-centuiy 
I>oetry  as  the  standard  by  which  to  measure  other  works.  Good  i)oetry, 
he  contends,  must  reflect  the  ccniplexity  of  experience:  to  do  so,  it 
most  include  not  only  the  poet's  convictions  but  also  all  the  contra- 
dictions and  alternatives  to  these  convictions.  In  "Pure  and  Impure 
Poetry"  ^  he  contrasts  Shelley's  "Indian  Serenade"  with  Romeo  and 

'^^Cleanth  Brooks,  ^e  Well-Wrought  Urn  (New  York,  19^7),  p.  2U. 

'^SRobert  Penn  Warren,  "Pure  and  Impure  Poetry,"  Kenyon  Review,V 
(19^3),  228-25'*. 
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Juliet .  Shakespeare,  he  points  out,  uses  the  jests  of  Mercutio  and 
the  nurse  to  qualify  the  sentimental  love  story.  Ttaxs   the  fullness 
and  complexity  of  life  are  expressed.  Shelley's  poem,  by  contrast, 
lacks  the  ironic  counterpoint  and  thus  leaves  itself  open  to  ridicule. 
The  Justice  of  this  comparison  has  been  questioned  by  Frederick  Pottle, 
vbo  remarks:  "The  tactic  of  bringing  up  Romeo  and  J\illet  to  demolish 
Die  Indian  Serenade  is  a  good  deal  like  training  a  sixteen-inch  gun  on 
a  cat-boat."    Warren's  essay,  like  much  New  Critical  -writing,  seizes 
very  veil  to  define  the  excellences  of  the  poetry  he  admires;  but,  as 
Ransom  said,  "There  is  no  necessity  for  killing  one  i)oet  to  make  roan 
for  another. "^5  jhe  insistence  that  all  poetry  contain  a  particular 
element  involves  an  excessive  restriction  on  the  sensibilities.  The 
special  interest  that  critics  have  taken  In  irony  is  perhaps  less  an 
indication  of  a  universal  law  for  poetry  than  it  is  of  a  special  pre- 
occupation of  the  age.  Like  J.  Alfred  Pinifrock,  the  educated  man  of 
the  twentieth  century  is  i>erhaps  far  too  afraid  of  appearing  ridiculous. 

The  Influence  of  the  anti-Shelleyan  writings  of  the  New  Critics 
lingers  on  in  America.  But  by  the  end  of  the  19^' s,  the  critics 
themselves — Ransom,  Tate,  Brooks,  Warren— were  turning  their  attention 
to  other  matters. 


^^Vrederick  Pottle,  "The  Case  of  Shelley,"  PMIA,  LXVII  (September 
1952),  p.  605. 


^^i^ansom,  Poems  and  Essays,  p.  158. 

Other  Amerlcaji  New  Critics  have  been  examined  for  possible 
inclusion  in  this  study.  Ivor  Winters  has  affinities  with  anti- 
RomanticlBm.  In  him  can  be  seen  the  combined  influences  of  New 
Criticism,  in  his  structural  analysis,  and  of  New  Humanism,  in  his 
moral  concern.  However,  his  studies  deal  with  Americaji  writers,  and 
his  references  to  Shelley  are  too  few  and  too  brief  to  be  of  any  real 
significance  to  this  study.  R.P.  Blackmur  has  some  attitudes  that  are 
associated  with  anti-Rcnanticism — especially  his  sense  of  cultural 
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decline.  But  he  is  not  a  true  anti-Romantic  or  anti-Shelleyan.  He 
saw  Shelley  as  "a  great  sensibility"  who  \fa.s   "the  victim  of  the 
early  stages  of  religious  and  philosophical  decay  in  the  nineteenth 
century.   Richard  P.  Blactanur,  The  Expense  of  Greatness  (Gloucester. 
Mass.,  1958),  p.  37.  * 


CHAPTER  VIII 
F.R.  LEAVIS 

F.R.  Leavis  has  been  England's  leading  New  Critic  and  probably 
the  foremost  detractor  of  Shelley  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Like  the  American  New  Critics,  Leavis  was  strongly  influenced  by  T.S. 
Eliot;  thus  he  shares  many  of  the  preoccupations  of  his  AmericaJi 
countejrparts.  He  has  contributed  to  the  acceptance  of  contemporary 
poetry  in  England  (New  Bearings  in  English  Poetry)  and  to  the  advance- 
ment of  Eliot's  view  of  the  litereu-y  tradition  (Revaluation) .  Of  the 
American  critics  he  is  closest  in  principles  to  Allen  Tate;  like  Tate, 
he  is  a  strong  advocate  of  traxiition  and  of  absolute  standards. 

The  character  of  his  criticism,  however,  is,  in  scne  respects, 
different  from  that  of  the  Americans.  As  has  been  noted,  the  works  of 
the  American  New  Critics  are  informed  by  high  purposes,  Itoeir  anti- 
Romanticism  occurs  in  connection  with  causes  that  were  of  deep  concern 
to  them.  Above  all,  they  were  motivated  by  a  desire  to  understand  the 
natxire  and  value  of  poetry  and  to  provide  a  defense  for  poetry  in  an 
age  prone  to  neglect  it.  An  examination  of  Leavis 's  works  does  not 
reveal  a  similar  dedication.  Leavis  exhibits  considerable  interest  in 
the  ctirrent  fashions  of  taste  and  a  versatility  in  politics  of 
criticism: 
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Swift's  verse,  which  there  is  perhaps  a  fashionable 
tendency  to  overrate  today  ...  .1 

The  work  has  been  done,  the  re-orientation  effected: 
the  heresies  of  ten  years  ago  are  orthodoxy.  Mr. 
Eliot's  achievement  is  matter  for  academic  evaluation, 
his  poetry  is  accepted,  and  his  early  observations  on 
the  Metaphysicals  and  on  Marvell  provide  cvirrency  for 
imiversity  lectures  and  undergraduate  exercises. 2 

Milton's  dislodgment,  in  the  past  decade,  after  his 
tvo   centuries  of  predominance,  was  effected  with 
remarkably  little  fuss.  The  irresistible  argument  was, 
of  course,  Mr.  Eliot's  creative  achievement  .  .  .  ,  and 
now  ...  Mr.  Eliot  has  become  academically  respectable 
...  .3 

Pope  has  had  bad  luck  ....  Poi>e's  rehabilitation  was 
left  to  Bloomsbiiry.^ 

...  we  may  have  entirely  disposed  of  Matthew  Arnold.^ 

Wordsworth's  greatness  and  its  nature  seem  to  be,  in  a 
general  way,  pretty  Justly  recognized  in  current 
acceptance,  the  established  habit  of  many  years." 

On  one  occasion  Leavis's  pretensions  as  a  leader  in  literary  fashions 

stiffered  a  severe  blow.     After  T.S.  Eliot's  recantation  of  his 

criticism  of  Milton,  Leavis  remarked: 


"TR.  Leavis,  Revaluation  (London,  19^7),  p.  110. 
'Tbid. ,  p.  10. 

3lbid.,  p.  1+2. 

k 
Ibid.,  p,  68. 

^rbid. ,  p.  69. 

Ibid.,  p.  15!+. 
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Mr.  Eliot,  in  his  well-known  pontifical  way,  says 
"Milton's  no  good,"  and  I  innocently  supposing  that 
to  settle  the  matter,  proclaim  Milton's  annihilation 
to  the  world.  And  now  Mr.  KLiot  goes  back  on  his 
tip,  leaving  me  exposed  in  my  discomfiture  for  the 
amusement  of  his  less  snobbish — his  Judicious  and  real 
admirers.'^ 

A  canplementary  factor  in  shaping  Leavis's  taste  in  literature 
was  his  conception  of  the  aristocratic  society  that  existed  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Such  terms  as  "xirbanity," 
"elegance,"  "ease,"  "poise,"  and  "decorum"  are  favorites  of  Leavis's 
and  are  the  ones  that  he  uses  most  frequently  in  discussing  the 
literatirre  that  he  admires.  He  speaks  fondly  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  ideal  of  civilization  "in  which  Art  and  Nature,  Beauty  and 
Use,  Industry  and  Decorum,  should  be  reconciled.""  This  ideal  did  not 
continue  into  the  nineteenth  century,  and  Leavis  seems  to  regard  Byron 
and  Shelley  as  playing  some  special  part  in  its  destruction.  He  feels 
that  Byron  only  posed  as  a  gentleman  and  was  not  really  "polite":  "The 
very  essence  of  his  manner  is  a  contemptuous  defiance  of  decorum  and 
propriety."^  The  underlying  cause  of  the  animus  Leavis  feels  toward 
Shelley  may  be  suggested  by  the  following  remark  that  he  makes  about 
Crabbe : 

Crabbe,  who,  if  indubitably  a  good  parson,  is  a  good 
eighteenth-century  parson,  holds  the  balance,  in 
reason ' s  name ,  between  the  old  profligate  and  the  young 
zealot,  the  unconrpromising  Christian  moralist  who  makes 
social  decency  and  civilized  order  impossible. 10 


7peter  Coulson,  "The  Attack  on  Leavis,"  Essays  in  Criticism,  XIII 
(January  19^3 ),  HO. 

Leavis,  o£.  cit . ,  p.  80. 
9lbid.,  p.  1U9. 
•^^Ibid.,  p.  127. 
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Shelley  was  not,  in  the  technical  sense,  a  Christian;  but  the  other 
characteristics  of  "the  yovmg  zealot"  are  ones  that  Leavis  would  apply 
to  Shelley. 

Leavis' s  essay  on  Shelley  in  Revaluations  is  a  superb  display  of 
forensic  skill,  but  its  value  as  literary  criticism  may  be  questioned. 
Good  rebuttals  have  been  provided  by  a  ntmber  of  scholars,  who  have 
concentrated  on  Leavis 's  mlsreadings  of  "Ode  to  the  West  Wind"  and 
"When  the  laarp  is  shattered."  However,  Leavis 's  overall  argument  is 
ccnpelling  because  it  gives  the  appearance  of  being  almost  completely 
a  rational  statement,  while  in  fact  it  makes  in  all  places  a  very  power- 
ful appeal  to  the  emotions.  Leavis  objects  to  the  intoxicating  effect 
of  Shelley's  poetry  and  cccrplains  that  Shelley  induces  the  reader  to 
turn  off  his  critical  intelligence.  These  are  exactly  the  objections 
that  should  be  raised  against  Leavis 's  essay;  perhaps  no  piece  of 
criticism  written  in  the  twentieth  century  involves  a  more  sustained 
effort  to  sweep  the  reader  into  assent  without  permitting  him  to  make 
an  indei)endent  Judgment.  One  of  Leavis 's  principal  devices  is  in 
feigning  the  attitude  that  everything  he  is  saying  is  perfectly  obvious 
and  fully  accepted  by  all  people  of  discernment.  He  begins  the  essay: 

If  Shelley  had  not  received  some  distinguished 
attention  in  recent  years  .  .  .  there  might,  perhaps, 
have  seemed  little  point  in  attempting  a  restatement 
of  the  essential  critical  observations . H 

After  discussing  points,  he  makes  statements  such  as:  "But  there  is  no 

need  to  go  on,"  Implying  that  his  conclusions  are  so  trajisparently  true 

that  it  would  be  insulting  the  reader's  intelligence  to  continue. 

^Ibid..  p.  203. 


Lurking  just  below  the  surface  in  nearly  every  jwxagraph  is  the  idea 

that  anyone  who  enjoys  Shelley's  jraetry  is  immatxire.  The  device  is 

not  original  with  Leavis.  Babbitt  had  said: 

The  person  who  is  as  much  taken  by  Shelley  at 
forty  as  he  was  at  twenty  has,  one  may  surmise, 
failed  to  grow  up.  12 

Following  Babbitt,  Eliot  had  written  about  "being  intoxicated  by 

Shelley's  poetry  at  the  age  of  fifteen"  euad  now  finding  it  "almost 

unreadable . "-^3  Leavis  quotes  Eliot's  observation  in  part  at  three 

strategic  joints  in  the  essay,  near  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end. 

Another  example  of  Leavis' s  type  of  i)ersuasion  may  be  seen  in 

the  following  remarks; 

Shelley  was  not  gifted  for  drama  or  narrative.  Having 
said  this,  I  realize  that  I  had  forgotten  the  conven- 
tional standing  of  The  Cenci;  but  controversy  may  be 
postponed:  it  is  at  any  rate  xiniversally  agreed  that 
(to  shift  tactfully  to  positive  terms)  Shelley's  genius 
was  'essentially  lyrical. '1^ 

Leavis  acccmplishes  a  great  deal  in  these  two  sentences.  His  main 

purpose  is  to  call  attention  to  The  Cenci  because  his  discussion  of 

this  play  several  peiges  later  Is  the  coup  de  gras  of  the  essay.  The 

reader  who  is  already  convinced  will  appreciate  the  sarcasm  in  the 

"tactful"  shift  to  the  lyrical  poetry.  Leavis  had  aOready  demolished 

what  is  often  considered  Shelley's  greatest  lyrical  poem,  "Ode  to  the 

West  Wind,"  and  the  unconvinced  reader  will  be  further  intimidated. 

Irving  Babbitt,  Rousseau  and  Ropguiticism  (Boston  and  New  York, 
1919),  p.  391. 

13t.S.  Eliot,  On  the  Use  of  Poetry  and  the  Use  of  Criticism 
(London,  1933),  p.  S^ 


•^^avis,  o£.  cit. ,  p.  206. 
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Also  he  gets  in  the  sxoggestion  that  he  has  long  been  in  possession  of 
the  "truth"  about  The  Cenci.  No  doubt  an  element  of  persviasion,  an 
emotional  appeal,  is  made  in  most  criticism.  What  is  objectionable  in 
Leavis's  criticism  is  that  he  appeals  to  the  baser  drives  in  men — 
their  snobbery,  their  desire  to  be  "in  the  know,"  their  fear  of  seeming 
childish. 

nae  validity  of  Leavis's  criticism  of  Shelley  can  best  be  tested 
by  obseirving  its  logical  structure  divorced  from  its  emotionally- 
charged  context.  After  contending  that  the  real  object  of  his  attack 
is  Shelley's  poetry,  not  his  revolutionary  doctrines,  Leavis  finds 
mnnerous  things  in  Shelley  to  condemn:  Shelley's  "Ode  to  the  West  Wind" 
reveeils,  \ipon  analysis,  aji  imagery  of  confusion,  a  resiilt  of  his  "weak 
grasp  of  the  act\ial"  ;^  Shelley's  poetry,  because  "the  imagery  feels 
right, "^°  induces  the  reader  not  to  "bring  the  critical  intelligence 
into  play"  ; -'-7  his  poetry  is  written  with  a  sense  of  feeling  and  without 
critical  intelligence;  he  reveals,  in  A  Defence  of  Poetry,  that  he 
hands  poetry  over  "to  a  sensibility  that  has  no  more  dealings  with  the 
intelligence  than  it  can  help";  Shelley's  lack  of  mental  discipline 
can  be  seen  in  "Mont  Blanc,"  where  "the  metaphorical  and  the  actual,  the 
real  and  the  imagined,  the  inner  and  the  outer,  could  hardly  be  mere 
unsortably  and  indistinguishably  confused"  ;   Shelley  makes  a  cheap 

^-Ibid. 
l^Ibid.,  p.  207. 

^'^rbid. 

Ibid.,  p.  212. 
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surrender  to  inspiration;  he  tvims  poetry  on,  as  is  demonstrated  in 
his  use  of  favorite  words  like  "radiant"  and  "faint"  and  in  "To  a 
Skylark,"  which  is  "a  mere  tumbled  out  spate  of  poeticalities";  °  his  * 

surrender  to  inspiration  invites  moral  judgment  because  it  is  not  "very 

20 
distinguishable  from  surrendering  to  temptation";   Shelley's  lyric 

poem  "When  the  lamp  is  shattered"  indicates  "the  vaguest  and  slackest 

state  of  mind"^^  and  his  self -regarding  pathos,  which  is  to  be 

condemned  in  the  man  as  well  as  in  the  poetry;  his  play  The  Cenci  is 

a  very  bad  imitation  of  Shaiiespeare. 

'Diis  outline  of  Leavis's  cheirges  against  Shelley  discloses  that 

there  is  really  less  variety  in  his  attack  than  it  seems  in  reading 

the  essay.  All  except  the  last  of  his  strictures  is  associated  with 

"unreasoned  emotion,"  Babbitt's  main  theme.  Leavis's  approach  to 

criticism,  however,  is  quite  different  from  Babbitt's.  Babbitt  starts 

with  an  idea  and  then  quotes  from  poetiy  for  purposes  of  illustration; 

Leavis  begins  with  a  structural  analysis  of  the  poetry  emd  then 

broadens  out  into  a  discussion  of  ideas.  To  a  generation  that  believes 

in  the  autonomy  of  poetry  Leavis's  argument  is  far  more  convincing. 

However,  that  seme  deception  may  be  involved  in  this  method  has  been 

suggested  by  C.S.  Lewis: 

A  mixture  of  images  which  resists  logic  and  visual 
imagination  will  be  praised  if  they  meet  it  in 
Shakespeare  and  triun^jhantly  'exposed'  if  they  meet 
it  in  Shelley.  But  tlmt  is  because  the  boys  know 


^^Ibid.,  p.  215. 
^Qlbid. ,  p.  216. 
^Ibid.,  p.  218. 
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what  is  expected  of  them.  They  know,  on  quite 
other  grounds,  that  Shakespeare  has  to  be  praised 
and  Shelley  condemned.  They  get  the  right  answer 
not  "because  their  method  leads  to  it,  but  because 
they  knew  it  beforehand. ^^ 

Lewis's  observation  is  reinforced  by  evidence  that  the  methods  of 

analysis  are  misvised.  In  answer  to  Leavls's  destructive  analysis  of 

"Ode  to  the  West  Wind,"  Frederick  Pottle  and  Harold  Bloom  have  provided 

other  readings  that  shew  a  consistent  and  skillful  use  of  imagery.  To 

get  his  bad  reading  of  the  i)oem,  Leavis  uses  a  method  somewhat  similar 

to  Allen  Tate's.  He  starts  with  the  second  stanza  of  the  ode  suad 

condemns  a  figure  without  attempting  to  relate  it  back  to  the  first 

stanza.  The  destructive  critic  has  a  great  advantage  in  that  he  can 

choose  to  focxis  on  any  part  of  a  poem  that  best  serves  to  "prove"  his 

contention.  Tbe   critic  who  condemns  Shelley  on  the  basis  of  carefully 

selected  lines  is  often  the  one  who  shows  the  greatest  respect  for  the 

organic  nature  of  a  Metaphysical  poem.  A  bad  reading  can  be  given  to 

any  work,  and,  as  C.S.  Lewis  says,  "What  damns  a  book  is  not  the 

existence  of  bad  readings  but  the  absence  of  good  (mee.^ 

Leavis  does  provide  an  analysis  of  one  entire  poem — "When  the 

lamp  is  shattered."  Of  this  poem,  he  says: 

The  first  two  stanzas  call  for  no  very  close  attention— 
to  say  so,  indeed,  is  to  make  the  main  criticism,  seeing 
that  they  offer  a  show  of  insistent  argument. 2*+ 
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C.S.  Lewis,  An  Experiment  in  Criticism  (Cambridge,  19^1),  p.  9^*. 

^^Ibid. ,  p.  113. 


^Ticavis,  a£.  clt. ,  p.  217. 
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In  an  answer  to  the  criticism  of  Leavis,  Pottle  has  shown  that  closer 
attention  should  have  been  given  to  these  stanzas,  for  Leavis  misreads 
the  first  figure  and  thus  made  the  poem  seem  trivial.  About  "Mont 
Blanc"  Leavis  makes  only  general  ccmments.  He  contrasts  Shelley's 
"ecstatic  dissipation"  with  Wordsworth's  "collectedness"  in  "The 
Simplon  Pass."  "l-font  Blanc"  does  present  certain  difficulties  to  the 
reader,  but  Harold  Bloon  has  provided  a  residing  of  it  which  demon- 
strates its  integrity.  The  compajrison  with  Wordsworth  proves  nothing 
about  the  Aralue  of  either  poet,  but  merely  shows  that  their  styles 
were  rather  dissimilar. 

Leavis  says  of  The  Cenci; 

Actually,  not  only  is  the  '•vdiole  piece'  Shakespearian 
in  inspiration  (how  pectiliarly  dubious  an  affair 
inspiration  was  apt  to  be  for  Shelley  we  have  seen), 
it  is  full  of  particular  echoes  of  Shakespeare — echoes 
protracted,  confused  and  wholly;  plagiarisms,  that  is, 
of  the  worst  kind.25 

To  prove  his  point,  he  juxtaposes  a  passage  from  The   Cenci  with  one 

from  Measure  for  Measure .  Although  a  Shakespearean  influence 

iindoubtedly  is  revealed  in  The  Cenci,  the  two  passages  that  Leavis  has 

chosen,  though  alike  in  theme,  do  not  exhibit  any  striking  verbal 

similarities.  In  the  ccoHnents  following  these  quotations,  Leavis' s 

real  purpose  can  be  seen:  to  provide  yet  another  example  of  Shelley's 

eniotionalism.  He  calls  Shelley's  lines  "nothing  but  wordy,  emotional 

generality."^" 


^^Ibid. ,  p.  223. 
^^Ibid..  p.  227. 
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The  paxts  of  Leavls's  revalimtion  against  vhlch  scholars  have 
presented  the  strongest  case  are  those  involving  structural  analysis. 
If  these  sections  are  properly  discounted,  Leavls  is  left  with  an 
argument  that  is  rather  similar  to  Babbitt's.  To  men  like  Leavis  and 
Babbitt,  with  their  strong  attachment  to  decorum,  the  poetry  of 
Shelley  must  have  been  quite  distasteful.  Leavis  wrote  at  a  time  when 
his  own  attitudes  coincided  with  enough  other  people's  so  that  his 
revaluation  was  well  received.  Frederick  Pottle  has  said,  "When  the 
significant  Shelley  criticism  of  this  age  is  collected  it  will  be 
Leavis'  essay  or  some  essay  like  Leavis'  that  will  be  chosen."^  If 
Pottle  is  STiggesting  a  permanent  value  in  this  criticism,  his  prediction 
may  be  doubted.  The  very  features  that  made  Leavis' s  criticism  so 
potent  in  his  own  time  probably  militate  against  its  permanent  vailue. 
He  was  too  intent  upon  leading  the  literary  fashions  of  his  age  to 
be  of  much  influence  on  succeeding  generations. 


^'''Frederick  Pottle,  "The  Case  of  SheUey,"  FMLA.  DCVII 
(September  1952),  602. 


CHAPTER  DC 
THE  DECLINE  OF  SHELLEY'S  REPUTATION  IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

The  causes  behind  the  decline  in  Shelley's  reputation  in  the 
twentieth  century  are  highly  coo?)lex.  At  no  time  in  the  forty-year 
period  (1910-1950)  when  his  works  were  under  attack  does  it  appear 
that  the  repudiation  was  the  consequence  solely  of  a  change  in  literary 
tastes.  Shelley's  works  have  always  had  the  capacity  of  eliciting 
strong  reactions,  and  they  tend  to  become  associated  in  people's  minds 
with  matters  that  are  not  strictly  literary.  Thus  in  the  twentieth 
century,  various  political,  religious,  and  ethical  considerations  have 
been  either  causes  or  correlatives  of  the  rejection  of  Shelley. 

Btie  one  attitude  that  is  invariably  found  in  conjunction  \T±th 
strong  axiti-Shelleyan  sentiments  is  the  belief  that  civilization  is 
declining.  And  this  sense  of  decline  preceded  any  concerted  attacks  on 
Shelley.  Out  of  the  political  unref^t  in  France  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  grew  the  movement  known  as  L' Action  Francaise,  a  right-wing 
group  that  hoped  to  restore  the  monarchy.  Mainly  through  the  writings 
of  Pierre  Lasserre,  this  group  fixed  upon  Romanticism  as  the  cause  for 
cvirrent  evils  in  France.  At  the  same  time  in  America,  Irving  Babbitt 
was  beginning  to  develop  ideas  which  would  lead  to  the  New  Humanist 
movement,  a  moderate  version  of  L' Action  Francaise.  Of  all  anti- 
Rconantics,  none  was  more  dominated  than  Babbitt  by  a  sense  that  mankind 
had  gone  wrong  on  first  principles.  The  Western  world,  he  believed, 
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had  been  corrupted  by  the  unreasoned  emotionalism  of  the  Rcsnantics. 
Although  he  condemned  the  whole  movement,  he  placed  special  blaae  on 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  and  his  English  disciple,  Percy  Shelley.  Paxil 
Elmer  More,  the  other  important  leader  of  New  Humanism,  saw  Romemticism 
as  a  recurrence  of  the  insidious  spirit  that  had  infected  Alexandria 
early  in  the  Christian  era,  and,  like  Babbitt,  believed  the  arresting 
of  the  Ronantic  spirit  essential  to  man's  welfare.  In  England  the 
ideas  of  L'Action  Prancaise  were  introduced  by  T.E.  Hulme,  who  believed 
that  a  decline  had  set  in  at  the  beginning  of  the  Renaissance  and  that 
it  had  been  rapidly  accelerated  by  the  false  notions  of  the  Romantics, 
Influenced  by  both  Babbitt  and  Hulme,  T.S.  Eliot  perceived  the  modem 
world  as  a  wasteland  provoked  by  the  loss  of  tradition — a  loss  for 
which  he  held  the  Romantics  partially  responsible.  The  ideas  of  Eliot 
were  attractive  to  men  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  In  a  group  of 
Americjin  poets,  the  Fugitives,  and  in  an  English  critic,  P.R.  Leavis, 
Eliot  created  or  heightened  a  sense  of  cultviral  decline.  This 
conception,  though  modified  by  time  and  circ\jmstance,  was  to  prevail 
as  an  important  influence  in  the  shaping  of  literary  criticism  until 
the  end  of  the  1930' s. 

A  second  characteristic  of  many  anti-Shelleyans  is  their 
reactionary  stand  in  politics  and  in  religion.  Believing  in  a  cvilttiral 
decline,  they  sought  standards  in  previous  eras.  T^e  extreme  is  found 
in  Hulme  and  Eliot,  both  of  whom  were  sympathetic  toward  authoritar- 
ianism in  church  and  state.  Hulme  denounced  liberalism  and  advocated 
heroic  values;  Eliot  conceived  of  a  Christian  society  modelled  on  that 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  political  stand  of  Babbitt  and  More  is  not 
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clearly  defined  in  their  writings;  both  feared  the  equalitarian  spirit 
they  saw  increasing  in  America  but  placed  greater  emphasis  on 
reformation  of  character  than  on  change  in  political  institutions. 
Influenced  by  Eliot's  ideas  on  tradition,  the  Fugitives  created  the 
image  of  an  agrarian  South  as  a  refuge  from  a  meaningless  industrial 
society.  Among  literary  figures,  none  \ra,s  more  antithetical  to  these 
reactionary  views  than  Shelley, 

A  third  consideration  in  anti-Shelleyan  attitudes  is  morality. 
One  of  the  most  frequently  repeated  charges  against  Shelley  is 
unreasoned  emotionalism.  Although  this  objection  was  sometimes  raised 
as  a  strictly  literary  matter,  the  intensity  with  which  it  was  pursued 
suggests  that  it  went  beyond  literature.  In  Irving  Babbitt,  especially, 
can  be  seen  the  feea*  that  men,  as  a  result  of  Romantic  eitoti onanism, 
had  lost  all  sense  of  discipline.  Babbitt's  anti-Rcananticism  was 
strongly  conditioned  by  his  view  of  contemporary  morality.  The 
unrestrained  breed  of  businessmen,  the  declining  standards  in  college 
education,  the  hypocrisy  involved  in  humanitarianism  were  evils  that 
he  traced  back  to  Shelley  and  to  Rousseau.  In  England  F.R.  Leavis 
favored  the  virtues  of  laoderation  and  decorum,  and  he  saw  in  Shelley  a 
threat  to  these  virtues.  All  of  the  anti-Rcanantics  seem  to  have  been 
concerned  with  finding  order  ajid   stability  in  their  lives  as  well  as  in 
their  criticism,  and  Shelley  perhaps  came  to  symbolize  those  things 
against  which  they  were  fighting. 

Although  non-literary  considerations  appeeu:  to  play  a  part  in 
forming  strong  sentiments  against  Shelley,  there  were  compelling 
literary  reasons  for  Shelley's  repudiation  in  the  twentieth  century. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  Rcnanticism  had  been  fully  exploited 
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and  no  longer  was  a  viable  mode  of  expression  for  conteniporary 
writers.  Only  by  casting  off  Romanticism  and  exploring  new  modes 
could  poets  hope  to  produce  a  valuable  literature.  Poets  of  the 
twentieth  century  were  anti-Romantic  not  only  for  reasons  of  their 
own  development  but  for  the  pvu^pose  of  creating  a  market  for  their 
poetry.  Because  of  public  apathy  toward  poetry  the  poet  felt  a 
si)ecial  coorpulsion  to  enter  the  field  of  criticismj  many  of  the  finest 
critics  of  the  time  were  practitioners.  Having  a  desire  to  elevate 
their  own  productions,  they  tended  to  underrate  the  poetry  of  the 
previous  century. 

A  multiplicity  of  considerations  have  entered  into  the  twentieth 
century  Judgment  of  Shelley.  As  a  consequence,  the  criticism  of  him 
has  many  defects.  Above  all,  it  is  characterized  by  so  strong  an 
anxiety  to  condemn  that  the  critic  is  blind  to  any  good  qualities  in 
Shelley.  In  Babbitt's  criticism,  the  poetry  of  Shelley  is  used  as  a 
source  of  evidence  to  prove  a  preconceived  idea.  Much  of  his  criticism 
involves  no  real  confrontation  of  the  works  of  the  poet.  He  attacks 
Shelley  the  man;  he  argues  against  other  critics  of  Shelleyj  he  blames 
Shelley  for  being  a  Rousseauist.  When  he  does  discuss  one  of  Shelley's 
works,  he  ajipears  not  to  have  given  it  the  careful  reading  necessary 
for  a  fair  appraisal.  He  excerpts  material  and  judges  it  without 
regard  for  the  context  in  which  it  occurred.  Paul  Elmer  ^k3re,  although 
a  better  critic  than  Babbitt,  also  devotes  too  little  attention  to 
Shelley's  poetry.  He  depends  a  great  deal  on  other  men's  criticism 
and  often  does  not  test  this  criticism  by  his  own  reeuiing.  He  objects 
to  behavior  and  makes  the  error  of  judging  a  man's  art  by  his  life. 
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T.S,  Eliot  has  made  some  of  the  most  significant  contributions  to 
twentieth-century  criticism,  but  he  has  not  provided  much  enlighten- 
ment on  Shelley's  works.  Eliot's  attitude  toward  Shelley  was  somewhat 
ambiguous,  and  his  condemnation  was  based  on  ideas,  not  on  aesthetic 
considerations.  The  New  Critics  in  America  and  F.R.  Leavis,  although 
following  Eliot  in  most  respects,  have  nearly  always  based  their 
attack  on  the  grounds  that  Shelley  was  a  bad  poet.  The  subsequent 
critics  who  have  been  most  damaging  to  Shelley's  reputation  are  F.R. 
Leavis  and  Allen  Tate.  'Hieir  principal  weapon  has  been  structural 
analysis,  an  approach  to  literatiire  which  has  been  highly  respected 
in  an  age  of  science.  This  method,  however,  can  be  rather  easily 
abused.  If  the  critic  wishes  to  condemn  a  writer,  he  may  select 
whatever  material  best  suits  his  p\irpose. 

Good  criticism  should  reveal  something  new  about  the  works  of  an 
author  or  about  the  nature  of  literature .  It  need  not  be  favorable 
criticism;  adverse  criticism  may  often  help  the  reader  to  increase  his 
powers  of  discrimination.  A  survey  of  anti-Shelleyan  criticism  in  the 
twentieth  century  reveals  little  in  the  way  of  new  insights.  Through- 
out the  forty-year  period  of  I9IO  to  1950,  the  attacks  on  Shelley  were 
marked  by  biases  that  precluded  any  judicious  conclusions  about  his 
works. 

The  future  for  Shelley  looks  brighter.  Frederick  Pottle's 

statement,  made  in  195? »  now  seems  dated: 

I  do  not,  however,  share  the  confident  belief  of  many 
of  my  colleagues  that  the  anti-Shellej^anism  of  the  New 
Critics  is  a  mere  fad  or  fashion  that  will  soon  pass 
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away.  ...  It  is  clear  to  me  that  within  fifty  years 
practically  eveiybody  will  be  saying  about  Shelley  \7hat 
the  New  Critics  are  saying  now.  The  disesteem  of 
Shelley  is  going  to  become  general,  and  it  may  continue 
for  a  century  or  more.l 

An  investigation  of  developments  since  1952  stiggests  that  Pottle  was 

overly  pessimistic.  While  New  Critical  methods  have  continued  to 

exert  an  important  influence  on  the  teaching  of  literature,  on 

scholarship,  and  on  criticism,  the  movement  qua  movement  suffered  a 

rapid  decline.  Its  prestige  has  been  weakened  by  a  series  of  attacks, 

ranging  from  Ronald  S.  Crane's  well-reasoned  argument  in  "Cleanth 

Brooks,  or  the  Bankruptcy  of  Critical  Monism"  to  Karl  Shapiro's 

impassioned  onslaxight,  in  Defense  of  Ignorance .  New  approaches  to 

literature- -myth  criticism,  for  instance — have  provided  an  escape  from 

some  of  the  restrictions  of  New  Criticism;  they  have  not,  for  one 

thing,  perpetviated  the  anti-Romantic  bias  of  the  New  Critics.  An 

indication  of  the  change  in  critical  climate  is  the  appearance  of 

eurticles  like  Richard  Calhoun's  "The  New  Criticism  Ten  Years  After, "^ 

which  are  sympathetic  to  the  movement  but  concede  its  weaknesses  and 

attempt  only  a  limited  defense  of  it.  Certainly,  the  hegemony  of  New 

Criticism  that  Pottle  saw  stretching  far  into  the  future  has  not  been 

realized. 

Pottle's  prediction  that  the  disesteem  of  Shelley  would  become 

more  general  also  seems  to  have  been  incorrect.  The  esteem  or 

disesteem  in  which  an  author  is  held  cannot  be  determined  with  any 

high  degree  of  accuracy,  but  certain  facts  suggest  that  Shelley's 


^Frederick  Pottle,  "The  Case  of  Shelley,"  PMIA.  LXVII 
(September  1952),  602. 

^South  Atlantic  Bulletin.  XXVI  (November  I96O),  1-6. 
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poetry  is  held  in  higher  repute  today  than  it  was  two  or  three 
decades  ago.  The  totally  destructive  criticism  of  Shelley  was 
primarily  a  phenomenon  of  the  1930' s.  While  echoes  of  Leavis  and 
Tate  continued  to  be  heard  in  later  years,  little  was  added  to  the 
original  attacks,  smd  subsequent  critics  who  disliked  Shelley  tended 
to  be  more  moderate  in  their  disparagements,  "niis  lessening  of  the 
attack  on  Shelley  indicates  that  the  general  capitulation  to  the 
judgment  of  the  New  Critics,  as  predicted  by  Pottle,  never  occurred. 
No  marked  tendency  to  alter  the  content  of  college  courses  and  of 
anthologies  to  conform  to  the  revaluations  of  Leavis  and  other  detractors 
can  be  observed.  Shelley  has  continued  to  attract  the  interest  of 
capable  scholars.  Thoughtful  studies  such  as  Shelley' s  ^ythmaking  by 
Harold  Bloom,  Shelley' s  Later  Poetry  by  Milton  Wilson,  and  The 
Apocalyptic  Vision  in  the  Poetry  of  Shelley  by  Ross  Woodman  testify  to 
his  vitality.  Perhaps  the  most  conclusive  evidence  that  anti-Shelle:mn 
sentiment  is  moribund  is  the  change  in  the  most  widely  circxilated  of 
New  Critical  works,  Understanding  Poetry,  by  Brooks  and  V7arren.  In 
the  first  two  editions  of  this  textbook,  Shelley's  works  were  used  as 
illustrations  of  bad  poetrj'';  in  the  third  edition  (1960),  two  of 
Shelley's  poems  are  included — without  derogatory  ccaament. 

Shelley' s  dethronement  in  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century- 
was  broxight  about  by  critics  \rho   acted  from  a  -variety  of  motives  and 
-who  applied  themselves  to  the  -task  -vrLth  exceptional  vigor.  Insofar  as 
they  sought  to  effect  an  immediate  change  in  taste,  they  were  success- 
ful. No  author's  popularity  goes  unscathed  if  his  works  are  repeatedly 
called  unreadable  and  imnature.  But  the  critics'  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  permanent  re-valuation  are  una-vailing.  History  affords  many 
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exaii5)les  of  writers  who  have  undergone  the  attacks  of  a  generation  or 
more— Pope,  Dickens,  Chaucer,  Milton — only  to  have  their  virtues 
rediscovered  hy  a  later  generation.  Destructive  criticism  is  indeed 
a  testimony  to  the  strength  of  a  poet's  works.  The   bad  poet  is  soon 
forgotten;  the  good  poet  outlives  his  detractors. 
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